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THE EXPERIENCE OF A BASHFUL MAN. 


I had quite forgotten myself in following her 
rapid words and movements; but this unlook¬ 
ed-for attack awakened my momentarily-lulled 
fears. I flushed fiercely, though, thanks to my 
swarthy visage, I was probably the only one 
that knew it, and could only stammer “ I—I— 
no indeed 1 ” feeling at the moment as if I 
could better face a whole troop of Border Ruf¬ 
fians, single-handed, than stand the running 
fire of her banter. 

“ No occasion for a novel,” said Mr. Gleason. 
“ It is to be presumed, from such an auspicious 
commencement, that the course of love will 
run without a ripple, in which case a novel 
would fall through from sheer want of inci¬ 
dent.” 

“ Not in the least 1 You are laboring under 
a mental hallucination, in supposing the work 
is done, simply because it is laid out. You are 
to approach, Mr. Thomas Gleason, by the or¬ 
thodox gradations. Yon are to fear, and sigh, 
and tremble, and languish, in hopeless adora¬ 
tion. I am to have no suspicion of the state 
of your young affections. All the machinery 
is to be provided—walks, rideB, drives, boating, 
moonlight, music, and flowers, regardless of 
expense—denouement, blushes, ‘ ask brother,’ 
family feud of ten generations’ standing reju¬ 
venated, grand explosion, opposition of friends 
drives us to madness—and there you have a 
catastrophe sufficient to furnish abundant op¬ 
portunity for the display of heroic bravery on 
your part, and disinterested devotion on mine.” 

How saucily she looked at him 1 How I ad¬ 
mired the thoughtless, light-hearted confidence 
•which her youth and beauty, and happy; un¬ 
clouded life, had given her, and wondered what 
the sense of such freedom must be. How I 
pondered that night, as I lay tossing on my un¬ 
quiet bed, why it was that the talents which I 
was conscious of possessing, should be marred, 
veiled, spoiled, by this hateful nightmare, which 
seemed to cast a blight over my whole life, and 
ruin the prospects which might otherwise 
stretch before me. Why I, a man, in the full 
possession of health and strength, fighting the 
battle of life by inches, and needing courage 
as I needed my daily bread, Bhould be bound 
down to the very dust by the galling chains of 
a slavish fear; while she, on whom the lowest 
degree of modesty would sit with peculiar 
grace—she, who might' if she would, dwell 
among her own people in her ancestral home, 
surrounded only by the faces she had known 
and loved from her babyhood—she, whose 
troubled heart the noblest and bravest of men 
would delight to soothe into grateful and happy 
quiet—she, should be free, careless, and unre¬ 
strained, as a bird on the wing. 

Yet in this very freedom, far removed as it 
■was from my sphere, I recognised a wondrous 
fascination. Meeting her but seldom for the 
first few days of my stay, the power which she 
had over me I can in no wise account for or ex¬ 
plain. She was a cup of cold water to my 
thirsty soul. Much as I dreaded a hand-to- 
band conflict, I yet hovered near her, to be re¬ 
freshed by her words, her looks, her tones, her 
movements. There was a flash about her, a 
native energy, contrasting with my constitu¬ 
tional indolence, which had for me a charm all 
its own. From my window overlooking the 
garden, I often saw her at work; and the vigor 
with which she handled the hoe, and the un¬ 
sparing determination with which her little foot 
drove the spade into the soil, the unhesitating, 
confident air with which she undertook every¬ 
thing, seemed so suggestive of a latent power, 
that I never wearied of watching her; and at 
length grew to fancy her at the head of an army, 
like Joan of Arc, devising, directing, com¬ 
manding. In my heart I fully believe she was 
adequate to that or any other emergency. 

Hunting, troutiDg, camping, tramping—oh, 
the wild-wood glory of those summer days I The 
cathedral magnificence of those grand old trees, 
the unfathomable stillness of those northern 
nights, “ clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars!” Like Antaeus, touching the earth, I 
-was strong, When I fled from Nature, Bhe de¬ 
serted me; but when I sought her in her moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, on her sunny slopes, and by her 
blue streams, she met me, mighty mother. She 
laid bare to me the secrets of her heart, and 
calmed my own, tumultuous. In her sublime 
solitudes the voice of passion is hushed, the 
flush of shame dies away. “The individual 
withers.” The stir of the multitudinous leaves, 
the rush of the rolling waters, “holy, holy, 
holy,” goes up in swelling chorus forevermore. 

Alas I that while the head may knock the 
stars, the feet must be of the earth, earthy. 
The soul is drunk with the draught of beauty, 
but “ meat for the belly” is still the pitiful 
“ cry of the human.” Mingled with the crystal 
memories of those wild days, there come also 
visions of the fabulous “junks” of salted pork— 
unworthy and detested viand 1 that disappeared 
with a celerity truly astonishing. Whether 
salted pork is inherently a blessing to man, may 
admit of debate; but unquestionably the appe¬ 
tite that can make even salted pork luscious, 
is the extreme point of rude health. 

It was in the intervals of my hunting excur¬ 
sions that I caught glimpses of Merle—only 
. glimpses; for she flitted in and out, here and 
there, with a comet-like eccentricity of move¬ 
ment, terrific to a staid and retiring individual, 
like myself. In the very moment where, from 
a careful calculation of our orbits, I confident¬ 
ly believed in the impossibility of tbeir inter¬ 
section, flash I came the sweep of her silken 
robes, the toss of her audacious curls, and she 
was gone, vanished— but she left her mark 1 

One fine morning, I arose, earlier than usual, 
and strolled into the garden and through the 
conservatory, and thence into the library. Ro¬ 
ving, bee-like, from Ehelf to shelf of hoarded 
wisdom, I at length summoned old Chaucer to 
hear me company, and had just distributed my¬ 
self luxuriously on a sofa, when the door open¬ 
ed, and, of course, in walked Miss-Merle, fresh 
as the dewy roses in her Hand. Now, it would 
have been natural and proper, and young lady¬ 
like, for her to blush and start, 6n seeing me; 
but, as usual, I relieved her from all duties of 
that nature, by monopolizing the ceremonials 
, myself, and precipitately stammered, as if to 
prevent any possibility;of mistake, “ I thought 
you were not up, Miss Wynne; I thought I 
should be alone.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said she, very softly, with the 
least faint tinge of red flushing her cheek, and 
the least little arch smile playing around her 
lips, “ indeed, sir, you shall be. I won’t dis¬ 
turb you but a. minute, just a minute,” and she 
began to arrange the flowers in a vase. 

I suddenly awoke to a tingling consciousness 
of the inhospitable nature of my salutation, 
and, eager above all things to extricate myself 
from such a false position, 1 hurriedly exclaim¬ 
ed— 

“ That was not what I meant, Miss Wynne. 
You-won’t disturb me at all—not in the least.” 

She sat down on a cricket with the vase on 
the floor by her side, and let the flowers fall 
loose in her lap. 

“See these rosebuds — how beautiful they 

I looked at them, but not half so long as at 
the white, rose-tinted fingers that glanced in 
and out, selecting this and rejecting that. Tom 
would have told her so. I did not. 

That’s a little bit of a fib,” she went on; 
after a moment’s pause. “I knew I should 
disturb you when 1 came in. I knew you were 
here. But I think that a great deal of future 
pleasure is cheaply bought at the price of a lit; 
tie present pain. I wanted to say to you that, 


as you are going to he here so long, you must 
become acquainted with us. I waut you to like 
me, and all of us, and be perfectly at home, so 
that we can enjoy ourselves and enjoy each 
other. Are you really so bashful as Tom says? ” 
she asked, suddenly raising her eyes to my face. 

Her tone and manner were so entirely confi¬ 
dential, frank, and childlike, that a weight 
seemed lifted from my heart, and I answered, 
almost gaily— 

“ So you and Tom have been discussing my 
merits and demerits ? Well, Mibb Wynne, yes. 
It is extremely probable Tom has not exag¬ 
gerated. I Bhould have trembled far more vio¬ 
lently before the lady than before her fierce pro¬ 
tector. Yet, truly, now I do not feel modest in the 
least degree. On the contrary, I could fancy 
myself ‘ monarch of all I survey.’ It seems no 
otherwise than as if we were old friends.” 

“ That is right. I am glad,” she said, with 
honest pleasure shining in her face. “ That is 
sensible. Be sure you stay sensible. It would 
distress me beyond measure to know that you 
were really so annoyed and unhappy as Tom 
Gleason says; and, above all things, that you 
should be afraid of me 1 ” 

“Were you ever afraid of any one? ” I asked. 

“ No, I can’t remember that I ever was,” she 
answered, laughing. “ Is it very bold to say so, 
or rather to feel so, or rather not to feel so ? I 
can’t help it. I would be very glad to be fright¬ 
ened if it is necessary and proper, only I can’t 
see anything frightful.” 

“Not in a room-full of ladies and gentle- 

“ Not unless they are, individually and col¬ 
lectively, one and all, intolerably stupid ; in 
which case, I am as greatly dismayed as you 
can possibly be.” 

“ And you can walk, and talk, and laugh, with 
as much ease as if they were your brothers and 
sisters ? ” 

‘‘Precisely. You see they are either my su¬ 
periors, inferiors, or equals. If they are supe¬ 
riors, all I have to do is to profit by their supe¬ 
riority— repose under the shadow of their 
wings. Nobody will notice me. If equals or 
superiors, I just circulate among them, and 
make the best of it. But they cannot terrify 
me. If people don’t like me, I console myself 
with saying they have not good taste, and I 
would not have them like me for the world ; or 
sometimes I think, no wonder they don’t like 
me. I very often don’t like myself at all. But 
you are so proud ; you will have every one 
worship at your shrine. You are like ‘ Poor 
Noll.’ I am very impudent, am I not? ” 

“ You are, indeed.” 

“ However, it is extremely wrong for you to 
say so. And another advantage I have besides 
my humility—that I am pretty, or, at least, I 
think I am ; and ”- 

“ That is a proof of your humility, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

“ Yes, it is, sir, notwithstanding your sarcas¬ 
tic tone. Jeremy Taylor says that humility 
consists in having a real mean and lew opinion 
of yourself. In my opinion, Jeremy Taylor ft en¬ 
tirely wrong. Christ was humble, certainly, but 
he could not have had a mean and low opinion 
of himself, because he was not mean and low. I 
think humility consists fo j ust this—to make an 
exact estimate of yourself, neither too high nor 
too low. If I think I am handsome, it is sheer 
hypocrisy to pretend that I don’t. I do not 
suppose myself a Hebe or a Helen, but a suffi¬ 
ciently well-looking girl not to attract attention. 
I should not consider it essential toobtrnde my 
opinion on that point gratuitously, but only if 
it comes up naturally in the way of argument, 
as now.” 

“ Your opinions are not very largely em¬ 
braced. Girls are not generally supposed to be 
conscious of beauty. To- say of one, ‘ she is 
pretty, and she knows it,’ would not be consid¬ 
ered a compliment.” 

“ But it is wrong,” she said, earnestly, “ all 
wrong. A girl cannot see in a glass her own 
face more beautiful than any picture, without 
observing it; and she has a perfect right to 
admire it. A child ought to be familiarized 
with the fact, that she may learn its true value 
from her parents, and know that she is no 
more to be vain of it than she is to be vain 
of having a father, or mother, or any other 
blessing which she is in no wise instrumental in 
procuring. Then she will not have her head 
turned, by hearing it first from the lips of some 
foolish admirer.. I see you do not more than 
half believe me.” 

“ I must confess the ideas are somewhat 
novel. You must give me time enough to turn 
them over in my head, before I pass judgment.” 

. _ “ Yon must bestir yourself, then; for, very 
likely, before that revolution is completed, 
I shall have another package for you; and they 
might, jostle each other uncomfortably.” 

■ You will allow me, then, a little more ca¬ 
pacity than Walter Van Twilier, who had only 
room for one.” 

“ I will allow you all the capacity you shall 
prove,” she said, rising and placing the vase on 
a table, “ and no more. I shall make no allow¬ 
ance for dormant genius or untoward circum¬ 
stances. If you go away by yourself, sullen 
and sulky, I shall say you are sullen and sulky. 
Whereas, if you will be social and agreeable, 
and not look upon us as ogres, I will give you 
the stamp of my gracious approbation. Now 
you may go on with Geoffrey; ” and she glided 
from the room. 

Decidedly, I had gained ground—a surer 
footing. A self-satisfied complacency diffused 
itself through my frame, and I thought that, 
after all, a woman, even though young and fair 
and lively, may “ roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove.” 

The days rolled on—rapidly, happily. We 
had already prolonged our visit beyond the 
usual time, but Mr. Gleason had urged us to 
remain, recounting the various losses we should 
sustain by an untimely departure. Tom was 
iu no hurry to go, and I was acquiescent. 
Business assumed a less importance than 
health, and evidently my health was improv¬ 
ing. Earth was greener, skies were bluer, life 
was sweeter, and hope brighter, than when I 
came. I woke in the morning with a sense of 
undefined happiness — a gentle warmth and 
glow about the heart. Merle and I became ex¬ 
cellent friends. We never talked together very 
much in company, for I, though considerably, 
improved, had not yet grown eloquent. I left 
the business of conversation chiefly to Tom, 
satisfied, myself, to look and listen ; but if I 
met her-by chance alone, we always conversed 
in the most animated and familiar way. I 
learned the books she read, the songs she sung, 
the flowers she loved; and, in all things, her 
taste was the taste of a noble and generous 
woman. A little wild and wayward; warmly 
enthusiastic, impetuous, and willful; she some¬ 
times, in moments of excitement, expressed her 
opinions in very intense Anglo-Saxon; but the 
tenor of her life was pure, refined, and benevo¬ 
lent. 

One afternoon, she entered the room with an 
expression of tragic horror on her face. Re¬ 
moving her bonnet, she tossed it dramatically 
on the table. Her shawl, by another energetic 
action, lodged on the piano. One silken glove 
was sent to one corner of the room, and its 
mate to the other, and then the silent lady sank 
languidly into an arm chair. Thereupon, the 
whole company, who had been.watching her pro¬ 
ceedings, burst into a simultaneous laugh. 

Too bad, too bad, Merle,” said Mr. Glea- 
sob, soothingly. “ We were just talking about 
you. You know we never talk of an angel, but 
we hear the rustling of bfo wings.” 

Oh 1 don’t be So refined I ” cried Merle, pet¬ 
tishly. “ Why not give the proverb, like a 
hero, boldly in its primitive Jiideousuess ? •The 
Old Harry is always near when you are talk¬ 
ing about him.” 

“That would not have been very flattering 
in this instance,” said Mrs. Gleason. “ I shall 
approve Gordon's version.” 

“ It might not he so flattering, but it would 
certainly be more appropriate.” 

“Oh dear, what can the matter be?” hum¬ 
med Mr. Gleason. 

“You know that horrible ■. Daniel Hill? , I 
shall die of Daniel Hill. That’s all.” 

“ I recommend thorough wort,” suggested 
Tom in an under tone. 

“ To think he should ‘ turn up ’ here in Mesh- 


“ Is he here ? ” said Mrs. Gleason, quickly. 

“ Here 1 Yes, and his sixteen brothers and 
sisters and cousins, all boarding at the Parkers, 
who are related in the fiftieth degree, and go¬ 
ing to stay nobody knows how long; and now 
we shall have to call and make parties, and our 
nice little sociables will be all ruined. It is per¬ 
fectly exasperating 1 ” 

“ But how did you learn this, dear ? ” 

“ Learn it 1 ” she exclaimed, starting up with 
mock ferocity. “ Has not Daniel Hill been here 
the last two hours, tormenting me in the par¬ 
lor, while you were cosily enjoying yourselves 
in the library? I met him just as I was com¬ 
ing in. He grappled. I could not escape. If 
he was here a minute, he was here an hour. I 
thought I should go mad. I was so tired and 
impatient I could not sit still. You might have 
heard me sigh up the mountain. I kicked the 
cricket over three times. I turned my bonnet 
wrong side out in my agony. I took out my 
watch in despair. I might as well have drown¬ 
ed myself. He was imperturbable. If I 6ver 
see him on the premises again, I will shoot 
him ; ” and she sank back, exhausted. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Gleason, thoughtfully, “ we 
must do something to make them happy. A 
party or two and a pic-nic, and perhaps a sail, 
will satisfy the demands of hospitality.” 

“ O, yes ; and it won’t be so bad, after all, 
Merle,” said Mr. Gleason. “ Bell will make it 
all right.” 

“ I think, however,” said I, “ that my office 
must be sadly in need of me by this time ; and 
I shall be forced to take my flight southward.” 

“ No, you shall not,” said Merle, energetical¬ 
ly. “ You and Tom shall stay to help us through 
it. Will you leave me to the devouring 
wolves ? ” 

“ Merle,” said Mr. Gleason, quietly, “is their 
cousin Philip among the number ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You did not ask? ” 

' “No.” 

“ He is a lively fellow; intelligent and well- 
versed in ways and means. He would be a real 
acquisition to our party.” 

“I am not sufficiently acquisitive to buy him 
at so dear a rate,” she said, turning to leave the 

“ There 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Gleason, when she 
was gone, “ of all created animals, girls are the 
most inexplicable; and of all inexplicabilities, 
Merle Wynne stands at the head. I can’t in 
the least tellwhether she is over head and ears 
in love with Philip Marston, or whether she does 
not care a pin’s point for him. He danced at¬ 
tendance on her all last summer, and I know 
he would have been glad to marry her, but that I 
think he was absolutely afraid of her. Sometimes 
I thought she really loved him. At any rate, 
she got a trick of blushing when his name was 
mentioned ; but, bless me, you can’t tell any¬ 
thing by that. Mrs. Browning is right when 
she says girls blush one way, and love another, 
and pray, perhaps, a third. There’s no reason 
under the sun why she should not fall in love 
with Philip Marston, and so I suppose she won’t. 
I presume he is come with the rest of them, but 
she does not seem to care whether he has or 
not. Well, I don’t know. ‘ It’s a’ a muddle.’ ” 

“ It’s a’ a muddle,” I repeated to myself, as 
I stumbled into my room over a chair, which I 
had not seen. “ Confound it 1 Get out of the 
way 1 ” I muttered, as I gave the chair a kick, 
that sent it spinning across the floor. If the 
action was as powerful as the reaction, it is a 
wonder the chair did not come to pieces, for 
my toes tingled for some minutes. In fact, I 
was in a most disagreeable frame of mind, and 
for a while seemed to relapse into a state of 
primitive barbarism, so savage was my mood. 
My thoughts went beating about the bush in an 
uncertain way for a short time, and then they 
came down hot on the real matter in hand. 
“ Suppose Philip Marston does come, what is 
that to me ? Obviously nothing. Suppose she 
does fall in love with him, and marry him, what 
then? Nothing. Suppose she doesn’t? Still 
nothing. Good gracious 1 what a racket those 
children are making 1 I shall go home in a day 
or two at farthest, and probably never see her 
'again. At any rate, I am nothing to her, nor 
she to me. I will stay long enough to see which 
way the wind blows, and then go back to my 
dingy, stupid, old office and boarding-house. I 
wonder what under the snn I was born into the 
world for. There evidently isn’t any room for 

In due course of time, the Marstons and the 
Hills, male and female, overran Gleason house. 
The ladies were cast in the common mould— 
fair faces, smooth hair, embroidery, gossamer, 
crinoline, flounceB, and a general air of streamy- 
ness. Philip Marston, as the possible husband 
of Merle Wynne, I took care to observe with a 
degree of closeness; not that it made any dif¬ 
ference to me who was her husband, but I felt 
a natural curiosity. He was certainly fine- 
looking ; “ well-cut features, sinewy figure,” 
that was my first observation. “ Polite, cour¬ 
teous, high-bred,” that was my second. “ Good- 
humored, vivacious, and witty,” that was my 
third. “ And, on the whole, he will do very 
well for Merle,” I said, gnashing my teeth in¬ 
voluntarily. 

[to be concluded in our next.] 

ANECDOTE OE THE REVOLUTION. 


About fifteen years ago, there appeared in 
one of onr Boston papers an article giving an 
account of a woman, who, in the middle of the 
night, in 1775, guided John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, aDd Paul Revere, through the woods of 
Lexington, a distance of three or four miles, to 
protect them from pursuit of the British. A 
brief memoir of the woman referred to, Mrs. 
Valletta, was begun many years ago, which has 
since been finished, and is now in the hands of 
a grandson of Mr. MilKken, containing many 
little items and facts known only to those who 
were in Boston when the British were in pos¬ 
session of the place. 

Dr. Snow, in his interesting History of Bos¬ 
ton, after speaking of the troubles of the town, 

“ The solemnity of these sad times was 
heightened by the occurrence of a fire, on 
Wednesday, August 10th. It broke out, be¬ 
tween 10 and IIP. M., in a large brick dwell¬ 
ing-house belonging to Mr. Milliken and Mrs. 
Campbell, in Fish street, five or six doors north 
of Mountfort’s corner, at the foot of North 
square. The lower part of the house was in 
flames before the distressed tenants were ap¬ 
prised of it. Several escaped out of the win¬ 
dows, some naked and much burnt, and five 
Others perished in the flames, three women and 
two small children. The house was entirely 
consumed, with part of a bake-house. The in¬ 
habitants speedily assembling, with their usual 
dexterous management, happily put a stop to 
the further progress of the flames. Earl Percy 
politely offered the services of some soldiers 
who could be depended upon, but was informed 
that'the regulations of the town rendered tbeir 
assistance unnecessary.” 

We give the following details of the fire, as 
they have been told to us and repeated to others, 
we might almost say, thousands of times. 

Mr. Milliken, a Scotchman by birth, and a 
warm Royalist, was considered a Tory, and, as 
he owned a farm and part of mill at the East¬ 
ward, he determined to leave Boston. Previous 
to his departure, he let a part of his house to a 
Mrs. Murphy, the wife of a Capt. Murphy, then 
at sea; and in the care of Mrs. Valletta, his 
poor lame daughter with a broken back, he left 
her two little sisters. Mrs.' Vallette was then 
twenty years.old, and had been married two or 
three weeks; her husband was then at sea. 

Capt. Murphy arrived home on the 10th of 
August, 1770, and his wife invited some of her 
friends to supper, in the evening. The supper 
was cooked in a room whefe there had been no 
fire for many years, if ever; there was proba¬ 
bly a fault in the chimney. Mrs. Vallette had 
some of her acquaintance to drink tea and pass 
the evening, which detained her up later than 
usual. She had retired to her chamber, was 
undressed, and sat by the side of the bed, taking 


up, get Up, your house is in flames.” Raising 
her eyes, she saw the light bursting into her 


chamber, and catching the arm of her little 
sister, who lay sleeping, she dragged her to the 
door, opened, it and found the stairs on fire. 
Still holding on to her sister, who was hardly 
yet awake, with presence of mind she shut the 
door and made for the window, where the crowd 
outside were holding up beds, and screaming, 
“jump, jump.” After pushing and almost 
throwing her bewildered sister from the win¬ 
dow, she stepped back and took from a chair 
a dress to wrap around her, as she was only in 
her night clothes; but it caught in the hinge of 
the window shutter, and was left behind. 

When Mrs. Vallette jumped from the win¬ 
dow, she fell into the arms of a colored man 
who had formerly lived with her father, and 
struck with such weight upon his stomach, that 
he never recovered from the blow. 

Mrs. Murphy, when she saw the flames com¬ 
ing into her room, was partly undressed, and 
her husband had only taken eff his coat. As 
the stairs were winding, and he was unacquaint¬ 
ed with the house, she immediately took his 
arm, and led him to the bottom of the stairs ; 
then returning for her children, perished with 
them in the flames. 

Mrs. Murphy was seen coming to the win-, 
dow, with a child in her arms, when a bed was ; 
held up, and the cry was, “ throw your child,' 
if you cannot come yonrself; ” bnt from that 1 
moment she was seen no more. 

Two elderly ladies, members of her family, 
likewise perished in the flames. One of these, 
by the name of Gill, was aunt to a gentleman 
who was afterwards Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts. The name of the 
other old lady was King. 

Fanny Clark, a faithful domestic, who had 
lived in Mr. Milliken’s family many years, was 
badly burned, but escaped with her life. 

James Milliken, the only brother of . Mrs. 
Vallette, had been to wait on some of his 
sister’s company home. When he heard the 
alarm of fire, he was at the head of what was 
then called Seven Star lane, which is now sum¬ 
mer street. He ran at once toward home, and, 
on reaching the house, found it almost wholly 
consumed. He could get no tidings of his 
sisters. Some said all the inmates in the house 
were burnt up; others, that a small woman had 
been seen to jump out of the window, and was 
nearly if not quite killed. The young man, ac¬ 
companied by some of his friends, searched the 
streets in a state of almost utter distraction, 
and when informed, before morning, that his 
sisters were safe, refused to believe it. They 
had found shelter with a family of the name of 
Holland. 

The scene of the ruins the following morn¬ 
ing, as described to the author by an eye-wit¬ 
ness, was heart-rending. When James Milliken 
came to the ruins, and saw Mrs. Vallette, with 
one of his little sisters, he screamed aloud, 
crying out, “Where, where is Polly?” for¬ 
getting that the child was on a visit from home. 
“ Safe, safe, dear brother; she fo away, and 
has saved her clothes,” replied his sister. He 
still went around in a state of little less than 
distraction, saying, “ Sister, yesterday we had 
a home; to-day we have none; no mother, 
father away, and our country ruined.” In this 
way he raved on, until a gentleman in whose 
store, on Long wharf, he was an apprentice, 
came through the crowd, and, taking him by 
the arm, forced him into a carriage with his 
sisters, and took them to his own house, where 
kind and soothing attention and care brought 
James to himself again ; not, however, until 
the youngest child was brought into his 
presence. 

Every article of furniture and clothing in a 
few short hours had been swept away, silver 
melted to dross, valuable papers and the records 
of family concerns, so highly prized by succeed¬ 
ing generations, together with old-fashioned 
brocade silks, left by grandmothers and great¬ 
grandmothers, were all gone ; yet Mrs. Vallette 
was heard to Eay, in after days, that, when look¬ 
ing over this utter desolation, nothing affected 
her so much as seeing the cage of a favorite 
parrot her husband had brought her, the first 
voyage he went to sea, kicking about the rums. 
The husband of Mrs. Vallete had amply provi¬ 
ded for her during his absence, so that she could 
draw a sufficiency, not only for herself, but her 
poor, desolate sisters. 

James Milliken, though only nineteen years 
old, was a zealous patriot,. and had already per¬ 
formed many small services for his country. 
He was well known to Messrs. Dennie, Moli- 
neux, Proctor, and other gentlemen who were 
deeply engaged in the revolutionary movement. 
Every possible attention was paid to the young 
man, and much sympathy felt for his sisters. 
As Boston was in Buch a troubled state, they 
were advised to go to reside in Lexington, 
where they had friends, with which advice they 
immediately complied. 

In April, 1776, Mrs. Vallette and her friend 
Mrs. Reed were sitting in the evening in their 
home at Lexington, over a few dying embers, 
with their infants in their arms. The clock had 
struck eleven—guns had been heard through 
the day—the firing had ceased—and they sat 
talking of the perils of the times, when Mrs. 
Reed said— 

“ Hark—I hear footsteps.” 

“ It is only the rustling of the trees,” said 
Mrs. Vallette, “ and we will not be needlessly 
alarmed,” pressing at the same time her infant 
closer to her heart, as if fearful it might be 
wrested from her, and trying to assume a cour¬ 
age which she did not feel. 


miles, they looked at each other in mute aston¬ 
ishment ; but not a word was spoken, for the 
case was desperate. Mrs. Vallette taking the 
offered arm of Mr. Hancock, they went for¬ 
ward, the other two gentlemen bringing up the 
rear. The rain which had fallen for some days 
previous had so swelled the. brooks that the 
gentlemen were obliged at times to lift Mrs. 
Vallette over them. Thus wading and walking, 
they reached the farm-house about three o’clock 
in the morning. No sooner had they aroused 
the family, and made known who they were 
and what they wanted, than every individual 
was up and in motion; and even the dog tried 
to show them by his gestures that they should 
find pfoteetion. A blazing fire soon shone 
forth, and a plentiful repast was provided, and, 
notwithstanding the gloominess of the times, a 
degree of cheerfulness, and even humor, perva¬ 
ded the little company. At early dawn, a car¬ 
riage was prepared to convey Mrs. Vallette 
home to her infant. Mr. Hancock politely 
lifted her into the carriage, and said: “Madam, 
our first meeting has been in troublesome 
times. God only knows when these scenes 
will end; but should we survive the struggle, 
and you should ever need a friend, think of 
me.” 

About two months from this event, the battle 
of Banker Hill was fought. There James Mil¬ 
liken fell, mortally wounded, and was taken 
prisoner, and, with several others, was thrown 
into a cart and conveyed to the jail, which then 
stood in Prison lane, now called Court street. 
Here he lingered, destitute of care and atten¬ 
tion, and even the necessaries of life, until he 
went down to an early grave, at the age of 20, 
and was soon forgotten amidst the horrors of 
war. Several gentlemen went to the prison, 
wishing to see him, but were not permitted. 

MISC ELLAN EOUS, 

The Great Eastern.— The traveller by one 
of the Thames steamboats below London 
Bridge, passing through the smoky region of 
Millwall, has on either side of him the two 
giants of 1857, destined to alter our position 
on this side of the Atlantic, to open up a new 
era in the history of British North America, and 
to tie us still more closely to the land of our 
fathers and the home of our infancy. On one 
side, coil after coil, till the eye wearies of its 
endless convolutions, lies the Atlantic cable, 
soon to be deposited in its marine bed. On 
the opposite, is Scott Russell’s monster ship, 
destined to introduce a new era in ocean steam 
navigation. « It is not easy,” says the Times, 

to convey an adequate idea of a vessel that is 
18,000 tons larger than the largest ship in the 
Her , len g t:l1 between perpendiculars is 
680 feet, on the upper deck 692, nearly double 
the length of the height of St. Paul’s, and more 
than double of the United States new screw 
frigates, about which so much has been lately 
said. Nearly 8,000 tons of plate iron have al- 
ready been U8ed in her construction, and 4,000 
tons cf machinery, boilers, shafting, and iron 
work, have still to be introduced before she 
will be ready for launching. These are already 
on the ground, and are fast dropping into their 
appointed places; and in August the launching, 
or, more properly, the lowering into the water, 
is expected to take place. Her engineer, who 
designed the Great Britain, has given to every 
part of this huge fabric the stamp of deep 
thought and thorough scientific investigation. 
Built on the principle of an iron beam, a com* 
plete double ship, one hull inside the other, 
and the space between a complete cellular tis¬ 
sue of iron plates riveted together, after the 
design of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, she is 
the strongest ship in the world, would beach 
without injury, and might be lifted by a chain 
round the centre, if such could be procured 
strong enough, without straining or injuriously 
deflecting the line of her keel. Her great 
length therefore is no detriment to her streagth, 
whilst in the most violent Atlantic storm she 
would rest always upon three, and generally on 
four, of the longest waves, 200 feet long. She 
will consequently not pitch, and will roll less 
than any vessel that ever swam. The arrange¬ 
ments of the partitions between the two hulls 
are so peculiar,'that whilst she would oppose 
the transverse plates on .their edge to any col¬ 
lision or floating mass of ice'that she might 
encounter, each section of about six feet square 
is under the control of the engineers, who can 
fill or empty any of the portion between the 
two hulls with water at pleasure. By this ar¬ 
rangement the vessel can suit her water dis¬ 
placement to any exigency that may occur, and 
as her coals are consumed can ballast herself 
with water to suit the reduction of her weight; 
or if she sprung a leak, could withdraw the wa¬ 
ter from between the two hulls, and lighten the 
vessel by the turn of a valve or changing the 
position of a handle. Her safety from collision, 
either with any future monster of the deep like 
herself, with rocks or ice, is indeed, as far as 
human foresight can divine, almost perfect; 
with fifty feet torn from her sides, she would 


“Who is there?” asked Mrs. Reed, in a 
tremulous tone. 

“ Friends,” replied a low voice, speaking 
through a small hole, where the cord had been 
drawn in to prevent the lifting of the latch out¬ 
side, for few had locks and keys in these simple 
times. They immediately opened the door, 
and three men entered in profound silence, 
each muffled in a long cloak. 

“ Do not be alarmed, ladies,” said one, in the 
same low tone of voice; “ we are friends to 
our country, and are pursued by the enemy; we 
have hid in the woods through the day, and 
have come now to seek your bounty, and a shel¬ 
ter for the night.” 

“ And these you should have with all my 
heart,” said Mrs. Reed, whose countenance 
brightened up when she found that, instead of 
the dreaded enemy, her guests were those dis¬ 
tinguished patriots, John Hancock, Samuel ' 
Adams, and Paul Revere. “ But,” she contin¬ 
ued, “ you would not be safe here for a mo¬ 
ment. Why, the red-coats are prowling around 
us in every direction; they were here only yes¬ 
terday, eating up all my pies, and bread, and 
cheese; and because they could not find 
enough at my neighbors’ to satisfy their hun¬ 
ger, they must needs rip open their beds, and j 
leave their cider running out. Oh, sir, these 
are dreadful times.” 

“ They are indeed, Madam,” said Mr. Han¬ 
cock. “ But, gentlemen,”, he said, turning to 
his companions, “ what shall we do, for it is j 
certain that we are not safe here ? ” 

They looked at each other, but did not speak. 

“ Have you any neighbors,” asked Mr. Han¬ 
cock, “ where we might find safety for the 
night ? ” 

“None except my father’s,” replied Mrs. 
Beed, “ who lives five miles off, on the main 
road. It would b8 dangerous for you to go by 
the road, and you would not find your way 
through the woods, and we have neither man 
nor boy to guide you; they have ail gone to 
fight the red coats.” 

“ Will you stay alone, and nurse my baby,” 
asked Mrs. Vallette of her friend, “ while I go 
and show the gentlemen the way ?” 

She answered, “ I will do so, though it is sad 
to be alone in such dangerous times. But you 
must not go; you are not able; you are lame, 
and never walked a mile at once in your life, ; 
You must not think of going on this wet 
night.” Mrs. Vallette had had the misfortune 
to fall and break her back, and was ever after¬ 
wards an invalid and a cripple. 

Mrs. Vallette made no reply; she knew there 
was not a moment to be lost; so laying her in¬ 
fant in themrms cf her friend, she wrapt her 
riding-hood around her, and desired the gentle¬ 
men to follow her. . When they saw this de¬ 
formed little woman, not more than four feet 
high, prepared to walk a distance of over three 


ther end would necessarily sink; and with two 
or.three of her compartments filled with water, 
she would be scarcely inconvenienced. 

She will carry 12,000 tons of coal, and 8,000 
tons of merchandise. One great object in car¬ 
rying so larg9 a quantity of coal is, to avoid 
the enormous expense of foreign coaling sta¬ 
tions, and the freight of fuel in other vessels to 
supply steamers for the homeward voyage. 
Some years back, the average price of coal for 
the West India mail steamers was £3 sterling 
per ton, though their home supply was obtain¬ 
ed for 15s., and at the same period (1851) the 
Oriental Company had in their employ 400 
sailing vessels transporting English coal to their 
foreign depots between Southampton and Hong 
Kong, many of them having to double the 
Cape of Good Hope, and making the average 
price of their coal 42s. per ton, against 14s., the 
home price. The Great Eastern avoids all this, 
and will save £9,000 per voyage between Eng¬ 
land and Australia on her coals alone, by car¬ 
rying Sufficient for the return trip. Another 
great element of safety and economy is the em¬ 
ployment of different systems, of propulsion in 
different parts of the vessel, the engines being 
in separate compartments, and perfectly dis¬ 
tinct; an accident occurring to one set of en¬ 
gines cannot therefore affect the other. 

She combines all the advantage of a paddle- 
wheel steamer with a screw propeller, and a 
beautifully modeled clipper; and whilst her 
steadiness in the water will assist the efficiency 
of her paddle wheels, her six masts, spreading 
whole acres of canvas, and her four powerful 
screw engines, will be her main dependence. 
In dimension, she is double the length and 
breadth of Noah’s Ark, as given in the Book 
of Genesis, and four times the tonnage, and 
would find room for a greater variety of char¬ 
acters or specimens of natural history. Should 
an unfortunate craft ever come in contact with 
her whilst in motion, the blow would be deci¬ 
sive, and she might prove, if taken from the pur¬ 
suits of peace and the requirements of com¬ 
merce, a powerful engine of war. Her immense 
capacity, 22,000 tons, her own weight, 12,000 
tons, and her probably high rate of speed of 
nearly 20 miles per hour, with solid iron bows, 
nearly as sharp as a knife, would cut through 
the most formidable man-of-war without dam¬ 
age to herself. She could not be caught, could 
run down any ship, and, biding her time, could 
demolish a fleet. 

Some of the separate dimensions of this huge 
mass of floating iron, and the machinery by 
which she is propelled, strike the mind with a 
more majestic idea of her proportions than the 
size of her hull or the tonnage of her register. 
Take, for instance, the paddle wheels, and en¬ 
gines by which they-are made to revolve. The 
wheels themselves are 56 feet diameter, and 114 
feet over all. Four engines, with cylinders 6 
feet 2 inches in diameter, 14 feet stroke, and 50 
feet high, ’ assist in turning these Cyclopean 
wheels. Each revolution causes the vessel to 
advance nearly fifty yards; and with only, ten 
revolutions per minute, and the usual allowance 
of 11 per cent, for slip, the Great Eastern will 
cross the Atlantic to New York in six and a 
half days. Magnificent as these proportions of 
paddle wheels and their engines are, they are, 
however, far inferior in power and efficiency to 


the screw propeller. Four engines, the cylin¬ 
ders of which are 7 feet in diameter, and weigh¬ 
ing each 30 tons, the whole of a nominal horse 
power 1,600 horses, but capable working to 
three times this, or nearly 5,000 horses, are con¬ 
nected to the horizontal shaft, to the outer end 
of which the propeller blades are attached. 
This shaft, merely for the transmission of the 
power, is 160 feet long, and weighs 60 tons, the 
diameter of the screw itself being 24 feet, and 
capable of propeling the vessel alone at the rate 
of 15 knots per hour, or across the Atlantic in 
eight days. 

Some most interesting statistics have been 
published of other portions of this triton 
amongst the minnows, but I fear I am tiring 
your patience with these particulars. I would 
therefore merely add, that not only have all her 
dimensions and details been arranged on the 
most scientific principles, combined, as far as 
possible, with the practical experience of twenty 
years of ocean steaming, but the little points 
of comfort and ease have not been forgotten, 
and everything has been arranged to make 
ocean travelling as pleasurable and popular as 
our lake and river steaming has lately become. 
Not only will her large size and freedom from 
pitching and rolling motion, so distressing to 
most passengers, almost if not quite do away 
with sea-sickness, but the poked up little dens 
that have been dignified by the name of state¬ 
rooms will be exchanged for apartments second 
in size, convenience, and refinement, to nothing 
that we are accustomed to on land. The bed 
rooms are 7 feet 6 inches high, and the princi¬ 
pal soloons, of which there are ten, are 70 feet 
Iqug, and from 12 to 14 feet high. For exer¬ 
cise and amusement, the level floor of the up¬ 
per deck affords the ample space of an acre and 
a half for every variety of amusement Morn¬ 
ing calls can scarcely be exchanged without a 
considerable draw upon the time and locomo¬ 
tive powers of the ladies, whilst the gentlemen 
will have the various distractions of watering- 
place amusements, and ample scope for every 
variety of athletic and social occupation. In 
the evening, the necessary space for the most 
extensive country-dance amongst the 3,000 for¬ 
ward passengers; will not interfere-with the 
quadrille or promenade of the aristocratic re¬ 
mainder ; and after supper, four turns round the 
vessel will give rather over the necessary dis¬ 
tance of a mile, to settle the digestion of that 
very pleasant but abused repast. 

The Falling One at Watering Places.— 
The first of August is close upon us, when 
Saratoga and Cape May were wont to be over¬ 
crowded ; yet from there, in common with all 
the other fashionable watering places, comes up 
a cry of desertion and despair. In vain have 
landlords raised the prices; in vain has the 
science of extortion in little things been devel¬ 
oped to perfection; in vain do obsequious wait¬ 
ers rub their hands, in expectation of the guests 
they will either fleece or starve. Few visiters 
arrive, fewer stay, still fewer launch into the ex¬ 
travagances of former years. The belles declare 
there are no bcai x, and flit back, in chagrin, 
to their city boudoirs. Manoeuvring mammas 
wonder what has become of all the single men 
of fortune. S»ratoga is down-hearted in con¬ 
sequence. Newport sits weeping among her 
fogs. Cape May bewails her former glories. 
Long Branch, like a deserted and envious old 
..dowager, thanks her stars hypocritically, that 
this year no rabble are about. Even Niagara 
is piqued at neglect, and rolls grander than 
ever, but iu vain. 

The explanation of all this, we are told, is that 
the season has been cold and wet. But this, 
we submit, is not the only reason. We doubt, 
indeed, if it is the principal one. The truth is, 
that high prices and indifferent accommoda¬ 
tions are the chief causes of this desertion of 
watering places. For years past, we have seen 
the inevitable Nemesis approaching, which has 
struck down insolent landlords and supercilious 
clerks. . The public will bear much, but not 
everything. It put up with small rooms and 
wretched food, first at ten dollars a week, then 
at twelve, and finally at fourteen, grumbling at 
each successive step in extortion, it is true, but 
submitting to it nevertheless, till finally the 
crowning advance to seventeen and twenty dol¬ 
lars has produced a silent though wide-spread 
revolt. It is the old story, forever being re¬ 
peated, of the last ounce that breaks the cam¬ 
el’s back. It is the time renowned absurdity 
re-enacted again, of killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

We hear some conceited simpleton reply to 
this, by saying that the dearest hotels are doing 
the largest business. But this fact, which we do 
not deny, corroborates our view. For the great 
maj ority of those who visit fashionable watering 
places will go where the highest price is ask- 
ed,^pn the silly notion that there the best socie¬ 
ty is to be found, and that, by being in its com¬ 
pany, they become exclusive too. Mrs. Poti- 
phar, if she cannot figure with the first circles, 
prefers to stay at home. With what she calls 
“ the mob,” who sensibly resort to cheaper ho¬ 
tels, she will not stoop to associate. The few, 
who really can afford it, are still enough to fill 
one or two establishments, and hence about a 
third of the most popular are crowded. The 
remainder of these mammoth adeptB in extor¬ 
tion sit glowering, like the disabled giant in 
the allegory, waiting in vain for victims to pass 
that way. 

Yet there are almost as many people out of 
town as ever. But they have gone to country 
seats of their own, or they are travelling among 
; the grand old mountains which everywhere in 
our land lift their proud heads to heaven. A 
healthy reaction has come over the American 
public. The mass of those who have time and 
means, have gone to Europe. Others, for the 
reasons we have given, eschew asa rule extor¬ 
tion watering places. The popular verdict has 
gone forth, that twenty dollars a week “is,” to 
quote the words of Franklin, “ paying too dear 
for the whistle.” People will still go out of 
town, the sea shore will still be visited, but it 
will be under a different regime from that of 
the few last years. If Cape May and Saratoga, 
Newport and Nahant, Long Branch and Sha¬ 
ron Springs, are ever to recover their old as¬ 
cendency, it must be by substituting the maxi¬ 
mum of accommodations and the minimum of 
price, for the poor fare and enormous charges 
that now prevail.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Funeral op Beranger.— The funeral 
of the national poet of France was attended by 
some 200,000 persons, who gathered on the 
Boulevard in the vicinity of his house, but 
were not allowed to join the procession. The 
Government feared a popular outbreak, and 
lonly officials and persons who had received 
cards of invitation were present at the religious 
ceremonies, which took place in the church of 
St. Elizabeth du Temple, and formed part of 
the cortege to Pere la Chaise. Beranger, who 
had always been opposed to the Government, 
was buried surrounded by its bayonets. A let¬ 
ter from Paris gives the following account of 
the military preparations of the funeral: 

“ About fifteen thousand soldiers were called 
out on Friday morning, armed with ball car¬ 
tridge, and distributed over the route, or near 
-it, over which the procession would have to 
pass; two thousand were on the Boulevard in 
the neighborhood of the Chateau d’Eau, four 
thousand at the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
eight thousand at the Place de la Bastille, and 
the rest conducting the funeral cortege, hold¬ 
ing the cordons around the neighborhood of.the 
Bue Vendome, or distributed along the streets 
conducting to the cemetery. There were gen¬ 
erals on duty. Two thousand policemen were 
detailed to preserve order in the crowd. Be¬ 
sides these, all the soldiers remaining in the 
barracks of Paris, and all those in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Paris as far off as Fontainebleau, a 
distance of forty miles, were ready with arms 
in hand, to march at a moment’s warning. A 
Minister said that he had no fear of serious 
trouble, for they cohld bring to the city, in one 
hoar’s time, fifty thousand soldiers. The' Cab¬ 
inet was en permanence the whole day at the 
Count Walewski’s. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was chosen for the, place of meeting, in 
preference to the Ministry of War, because of 
the concentration of electric wires at the for¬ 
mer. The principal foreign ambassadors sent 


dispatches at regular intervals during the 
whole day to their respective Governments.” 

Another funeral of a different character took 
place since that Of Beranger, at the Hotel des 
Invalides. This was the funeral of Jerome Na¬ 
poleon Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Montfort, 
son of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of 
Westphalia by the Princess Catharine of Wur¬ 
temburg, the first child born after the divorce 
from Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, and the'mar¬ 
riage with the Wurtemburg Princess. Jerome 
Napoleon Charles was born at Trieste in 1814; 
he was colonel in the 8th regiment of the line 
in the service of the King of Wurtemburg, his 
grandfather, and died in 1847; he was the 
brother of the Prince Napoleon and the Prin¬ 
cess Mathilde. The French Government re¬ 
claimed his remains from the King of Wurtem¬ 
burg, and, from the place chosen for his inter¬ 
ment, it would seem that the Hotel des Inva¬ 
lides has been finally decided upon by Louis 
Napoleon as the future resting-place of the 
Bonaparte dynasty. 

Habits of De Quincey the Opium Eater.— 
It is related, as an instance of De Quincey’s 
carelessness in money matters, that, having 
been once arrested for a debt of twemty pounds 
in Edinburgh, he was dragged to jail, where he 
remained for two weeks. During the period of 
his incarceration, hi3 daughter frequently visit¬ 
ed him, and one day brought him a new waist¬ 
coat, the one he then wore being somewhat 
shabby. After De Quincey had taken off his 
old vest, his daughter, carelessly examining the I 
pockets, discovered a bank note for thirty 
pounds, of the existence of which her father 
had no knowledge whatever, and with which, of 
course, the twenty-pound debt was instantly 
discharged. De Quincey, when he writes, flings 
each sheet, as soon as finished, over his shoul¬ 
der, and never sees them again. His daughters 
gather up the scattered leaves, arrange and 
correct them, and hawk them among the mag¬ 
azine editors for sale. For a long time, De 
Quincey’s nervousness from opium was so 
great that he was obliged to- walk fourteen 
miles a day in order to procure two hours’ 
sleep at night. The way in which this was ac¬ 
complished was curious. The dreamer had a 
mile measured on a neighboring road, and at 
one extremity placed a heap of seven stones. 
When the journey was to commence, De Quin- 
cey took up a stone and carried it to the other 
end of the mile, then returned for another, un¬ 
til the pile was exhausted. This necessity of 
carrying the stones prevented De Quincey from 
forgetting the number of miles he had walked, 
which would otherwise be highly probable. 


EMANCIPATIONJN MISSOURI, 

On the 16th of July last, we laid before our 
readers a carefully-prepared map of Missouri, 
exhibiting the exact location of each county in 
the State; which counties have slaves, which 
have none, and the relative number of slaves 
and of free white persons in each of said coun¬ 
ties. 

The effect produced by the publication of the 
map, with the accompanying statistics, prove 
that, valuable as we esteemed it, we greatly 
underrated its importance. Its entire accuracy, 
so far, remains unchallenged in all quarters— 
so, also, with the statistics. But its complete 


“ The remaining sixty-four counties, with a 
population of 696,046, have 41,631 slaves, or a 
little less than 7 per cent.” 

We have pleasure in saying to our readers, 
that not one of these statements has been con¬ 
tradicted. Their entire truth has been fully 
admitted. Our offence consists in the fact of 
having embodied and published truths which, 
it is feared, by clearly exhibiting the political 
feebleness of the slaveholders, will be likely to 
cause the non-slaveholders to refuse to submit 
any longer to the dictation and oppressive legis¬ 
lation of the slaveholders. They tremble lest 
real-estate owners may insist upon having their 
interests attended to as well as the interests of 
the few persons who own slaves, especially as 
the numbers of the non-slaveholders are fearful¬ 
ly augmenting. 

There has been annually added to the popu¬ 
lation, latterly, about 55,000 persons. The 
best opinion at St. Louis appears to be, that 
the increase of free white persons in Missouri 
during the year 1857 already exceeds 100,000 
persons 1 In all parts of the State, settlers in 
large numbers have made their appearance, 
and Missouri knows an activity and life never 
before exhibited in these hitherto torpid re¬ 
gions. Everything has changed but the slave¬ 
holder, and he is selling out and removing 
South. Gen. Atchison himself, we have seau 
it stated, is on the eve of removing with his 
slaves to Texas. Instead of winning Kansas, 
he has lost Missouri to Slavery I 

We are greatly encouraged in our belief of 
the early reclamation of Missouri, not only from 
the fact that an annual immigration of more 
than 100,000 freemen to that beautiful State, 
during the next few years, will hew out that 
result, beyond the power of human prevention, 
but also from the fright caused by our Map 
and Statistics. That fright shows that the slave¬ 
holders understand the extent of their danger; 
and that their opinion of that danger folly con¬ 
curs with ours. They can see, for instance, that 
the southwest counties, now almost exclusively 
occupied by freemen, will, during this very 
year, receive a tremendous augmentation to 
their population; and that, before another year 
passes away, that healthful, high, well-watered, 
and most fertile region, will swarm with North¬ 
ern emigrants. For there, among industrious 
freemen, it is no disgrace to be industrious, so¬ 
ber, and economical; there, they welcome the 
honest laboring man; there, the slaveholder 
is a rara avis; there, Kansas mobs are un¬ 
known, and the industrious settler eDjoys his 
property with the same quietness and safety 
which he knew in the peaceful valley of the 
.Connecticut. Its climate is as mild as that of 
France ; its fields are as beautiful as those upon 
the Rhine. 

So, along the whole Iowa line, the residences 
of freemen vastly predominate ; so they do in 
the German counties ; so in St. Louis. And 
here, at once, is a majority to elect Governors, 
Legislators, and JudgeBl Many say Missouri 
will be a free State in five years ; in half that 
time, the political power of the slaveholder will 
be numbered with the things that were 1 The 
very madness of their present movements will 
precipitate and secure this result. Their gong 
practice during the last few weeks has, to be 


nou-slaveholdera in Missouri, have caused the 
Pro-Slavery organs in that State to utter wild 
and fierce howls of rage. No denunciation is 
considered by them too harsh, no vituperation 
too vulgar or too gross, to be heaped upon our 
heads, for simply exhibiting what no one of 
them denies to be the true relative numbers, 
power, and location, of the slaveholders and 
non slaveholders of that large and most import 
ant State. 

Barbarism and semi civilization, in all coun¬ 
tries, repel enlightened incursions by similar 
methods. The Chinese sought to frighten back 
the European invaders by a terrific beating of 
an infinite number of gongs, instead of laboring 
to organize disciplined corps, armed with the 
effective weapons of modern warfare I So, in 
Missouri, the Pro-Slavery editors, upon the re¬ 
ceipt of our unoffending little map, with one 
accord commenced beating their gongs, and 
imitating those ancients who cried out, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” They have pro¬ 
claimed that Slavery is the “image which fell 
down from Jupiter ”—and they say, Bring out 
and let us slay all who will not fall down and 
worship the great goddess. “And the whole 
city,” says the sacred writer, “ was filled with 
confusion—some cried one thing, and some an¬ 
other. * * * And the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together. But when 
they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice, 
about the space of two hours, cried out, ‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ! ’ ” So with the 
Pro-Slavery men in Missouri in relation to our 
map—some cry one thing, and some another, 
but the “ more part” witness and help to cre¬ 
ate the confusion. 

At Ephesus, when the leaders cried out that 
Paul was a “ Jew,” there was instant accord in 
the clamor. So, in Missouri, when an artful 
demagogue cries out “ Emancipationist,” they 
all, with one accord, cry out, “ Great is Sla¬ 
very,” and woe unto him who denieth the di¬ 
vinity of the institution whereby our gain com- 
eth 1 But in Missouri, as in Ephesus, after 
“ two hours ” the crowd will tire, and must 
necessarily cease bawling; a period when reason 
can obtain a hearing must come, and then 
Christianity and Liberty will command obedi¬ 
ence and respect. For so God ordains. 

.Upon the appearance of The Independent in 
Missouri, containing a true apd exact location 
of the slave power, its editors were fiercely de¬ 
nounced, as though they had committed a great 
crime. Why this ? 

We showed that there was one county south 
and west of St. Louis (Shannon) which con¬ 
tained not a single slave. We showed that the 
county of Oregon, lying at the south of it, and 
bordering Arkansas, has but 19 slaves: that 
Ozark county, lying next west of Oregon, and 
also along the Arkansas line, has blit 33 slaves; 
and that Webster, Wright, Texas, Dent, Craw¬ 
ford, Gasconade, Osage, Maries, Miller, Pulas¬ 
ki, and Camden, lying north of Shannon, Ore¬ 
gon, and Ozark, and extending to and border¬ 
ing fifty miles on the Missouri river, contain 
but 209, 29, 35, .118, 237, 46, 271, 38, 165, 72, 
and 133 slaves, respectively. In these coun¬ 
ties in Southwest Missouri, bordering on Arkan¬ 
sas at the south, on the Missouri river on the 
north, and the eastern line of which is not, on 
an average, 40 miles west of St. Louis oounty— 
these counties,- lying together, contain about 
as many square miles as Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and have a population of 60,252. 

We also showed that Macdonald county, bor¬ 
dering on the Indian country on the west, and 
on the State of Arkansas on the south—the 
southwest corner county, commanding the en¬ 
trance into both the northwest corner of Ar¬ 
kansas and the Indian country south of Kan¬ 
sas—contains only 51 slaves I It ha3 an area 
of 400 square miles, is finely watered, and has 
an excellent soil. 

We also showed that Stone county, a long 
and important, county .bordering on Arkansas, 
having 400 square miles of territory, has but 11 
slaves; and that Butler county, also on the 
Arkansas line, and through which the Cairo 
railroad to Little Roek is located, contains but 
48 slaves. Adjoining this important county, 
and fronting about 40 miles on the Arkansas 
line, is.Ripley county, with but 77 slaves. 
Dunklin county adjoins Ripley county, has a 
front of near seventy miles on the Arkansas 
line, is bisected' from end to end by the St. 
Louis and Memphis railroad, and has but 66 

We also printed ttte following three para¬ 
graphs: . 

‘‘ Twenty-five counties, with a population of 
163,204, have only 1,173 slaves, or 1 1-10 per 
cent. No one of these countieB contains 100 
slaves. 

“ Eighteen counties, with a population of 
216,620, have 58,218 slaves; each of them has 
over 20 per cent, slaves, and the average of the 
whole is nearly 27 per cent* 


troops, led by experienced generals, may hold 
in subjection, for an indefinite period, subjuga¬ 
ted millions of effeminate and besotted'East 
Indians. In two years, from 35,000 to 50,000 
I free voters will be added to the already prepoh- 
| derating but unorganized majority of freemen 
in Missouri. The result the dullest may fore¬ 
see. Those freemen are not East Indians, or 
at all like them. How was it in California? 
When those who favored the establishment of 
Slavery in California saw that the majority of 
the people were irreconcilably opposed to it, 
and could not be governed as the British gov¬ 
erned the Indians, they all joined the Free State 
party! The vote in the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention was unanimous—for the Slavery-propa¬ 
gandist has a keen eye for the “ strong side.” 

So will it be in Missouri. In 1835, when it 
was supposed the movement would be popular , 
the. Missouri Republican, under the direction 
of its present editor, advocated the “ abolition 
of the curse of Slavery.” Who believes that he 
will not do it again within two years, when it 
becomes popular, notwithstanding he is now 
the chief leader of the Pro-Slavery forces? 

To be sure, he is to-day persecuting our 
brethren, and is, in the very number in which 
he abuses The Independent. (July 29,) engaged 
iu covertly supporting Postmaster General 
Brown’s injustice in sending the overland mail 
from St. Louis to San Francisco all the way 
round by the Gadsden Purchase, though he 
knows that if public opinion is made to sustain 
the Postmaster General, the trade of New 
Mexico will be transferred from St. Louis to 
New Orleans 1 And why this support of official 
injustice to his own city? Because, if the 
overland mail routes from St. Louis and Mem¬ 
phis unite in and pass up the valley of the Ca¬ 
nadian, directly west, where it ought to go, new 
States will speedily spring up in those fertile 
regions! Those regions are most easily reached 
from southwest Missouri. Southwest Missouri 
will rapidly fill with hardy freemen. Those 
freemen might quickly occupy the neighboring 
valleys of the Canadian, the Washita, and the 
upper Red river; and thus free States would 
rise west of Arkansas, and north of Texas, 
furnishing trade and commerce with which to 
enrich St. Louis and Memphis. But as this 
would endanger the “Divine Institution” in 
Arkansas, the Postmaster General is willing to 
sacrifice the commercial prospects of Memphis, 
as the Republican is that of St. Louis, by doom¬ 
ing those fertile regions to perpetual solittdb t 
Hence the overland mail from St. Louis is 
made to run south across nearly ten degrees of 
latitude, (to the 29th,) instead of travelling 
along the 35th, some six degrees shorter 1 

The necessities and dangers of Slavery are 
such, that no leaser outrage than this would 
furnish the needed protection. The Missouri 
Republican, being a, t rue Defender of the Faith, 
has excused even this monstrous injustice to 
the most prosperous of all the cities of the 
South. We place the fact on record to show 
what Slavery requires of its defenders; to show 
that its advocates are already taking steps to 
lessen the injury which the early loss of Mis¬ 
souri will inflict upon their cause. 

We say, in conclusion, that the Western hori¬ 
zon looks bright and cheery for the great cause 
of Human Freedom. Only one year ago, all 
w’as clouds and darkness. " Now, instead of a 
dread of an extension of Slavery into Kansas, 
we have a bright expectation of the speedy ex¬ 
clusion of Slavery from Missouri 1 Slavery was 
equally excluded from New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and the friends of its exclusion were not 
daily insulted for holding such views of policy. 
So will it shortly be in Missouri. It is so des¬ 
picable a thing to reproach men for loving 
freedom, that public opinion will require and 
secure toleration of “ free speech ” upon the 
policy of achieving free institutions for the State 
in which they live. Free discussion is right, 
is called for, and will be had. Demagogues 
may hawk at and revile it, and spit upon it,; 
but the people will claim, and will resolutely 
exercise, the right to discuss fully and calmly 
the policy of imitating the conduct of the 
Northern States in dispensing with the labor of 
slaves. ..... 

Free discussion .on the relative value to a 
community of free and of slave labor being once 
fully secured and fully exercised in Missouri, 
we shall be free from all doubt as to the decision 


great and eligibly-situated Commonwealth. The 
violence threatened by Slavery propagandists, 
instead of retarding, is more likely to hasten 
the advent of Free Institutions. An attempt 
to prevent, by force, that which will surely in¬ 
crease the population, commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, and wealth of the State, will dear¬ 
ly reveal the disparity in the numbers of slave¬ 
owners and of non-slave-owners, and will only- 
precipitate results in accordance with the gen¬ 
eral wish. The people of Missouri seek greater 
freedom of thought, speech, labor, and trade, 
and will Obtain what they seek. Who can 
rightfully forbid this lawful desire ? Who has 
it in his heart to pray that their desires may 
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fail, and that that beautiful soil shall continue 
to be tilled by slaves, instead of by free, educa¬ 
ted, and prosperous people ? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1857. 


M&r The office of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 


REFORMERS. 


In the history of the human race, there is no 
tnore impressive story than that of the men and 
of the associations who have been led from 
time to time, by the disorders and oppressions 
of society, to endeavor the remedy of its evils 
by the method of radical reorganization. They 
are thrust out upon the world by an impulse, 
and armed with a power, which intimates very 
clearly a providential appointment fb the office 
of world-redeemers. Jesus invites his followers 
to a fellowship in his sufferings, and an agency 
in his office of Saviour of men, in these remark¬ 
able words: “ If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me. For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save it.” This, indeed, 
was but the putting of natural benevolence into 
commission in the divine service—a recognition 
and a warrant for the great endeavor which ap¬ 
pears like an instinct of the noblest natures, 
•with or without the light of our revelation. 
Moses was an enthusiast of liberty before he 
was appointed to the leadership of Israel. Even 
under the Divine guidance, he is scarcely ex¬ 
empted from the epithet, in the judgment of 
practical wiseacres. He was an immediate 
emancipationist, a zealot, a radical reformer, 
and an idealist. He undertook not only a rev¬ 
olution, but a reorganization of society, and an 
order of individual rights and a system of indi¬ 
vidual property, which in the end proved as sad 
a failure as any of the Utopias projected by the 
dreamers of philanthropy whose names are the 
jest of practical people. He is one of the demi¬ 
gods of history, although his failure proved as 
complete as the unfitness of his system to the 
circumstances in which it was attempted could 
make it. Barbarous manners, moral depravity, 
Social oppression, civil strife, and gross idola 
try, disfigure the records of the community 
which he founded, all the time in which it had 
a name to live; and ever since, as before, they 
have been the gipsies of the nations. The hopes 
of its prophets and the visions of its seers were 
as distant at the close of the national career as 
they were fifteen hundred years before. 

The communism of the apostolio age, also, 
stands no better than any other dream of para¬ 
dise regained, which has exposed world-mend- 
trs to the sneers cf conservatism. Plato, who 
was contemporary with the last of the Jewish 
Prophets, who promised that another Elijah 
ehould be sent “to turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the hearts of the children 
to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse,” expecting a redemption of his 
people, now long delayed, exposed himself also 
to the reproach of philanthropic enthusiasm, by 
daring to hope and laboring to induoe an order 
of society conformable to the best and highest 
necessities of human nature. Living four hun¬ 
dred years before Christ, and without the aid of 
either Jewish or Christian revelation, his “Re¬ 
public” necessarily reflected not only the phi¬ 
losophy and theology of his time, but embraced 
also the ideas and necessities of the degraded 
and disordered age for which it was framed. It 
was constituted on an inexorable basis of caste. 
He separated the three classes of magistrates, 
warriors, and artisans, by barriers which were 
quite insuperable, designating them, respective¬ 
ly, as the race of gold, the race of silver, and 
the race of iron—or, otherwise, as the shepherd, 
the dog, and the sheep, which he believed best 
symbolized tho necessary relations of men in 
community. 

The passing evils of his time were the spirit 
of anarchy grown from the root of ill-regulated 
liberty, and the absence of all international mo¬ 
rality and justice. He aimed at and labored 
for stability of order, as a necessity which over 
rode all other qualities of civil polity; and to 
secure it, he abolished the family relation, ex¬ 
tinguished the title to individual property, and 
established the implacable divisions of caste. 
This was indeed an impracticable project, but 
it was another and a brave aspiration of a hu¬ 
man soul burdened with the destiny of the race. 

Nearly two thousand years after Plato, an¬ 
other scheme of a perfect society was born of 
the ever-laboring brain of social benevolence. 
Sir Thomas More, the most illustrious of Eng¬ 
lish Chancellors, and one of the finest intellects 
of any country or age, published his Utopia. 
This romance of perfect national life was writ¬ 
ten with such skill of authorship and simili¬ 
tude of facts, that it was received as a grave 
report of an existing commonwealth. Some of 
the divines of the day, it is said, were so strong¬ 
ly moved by the virtues of the Utopians, that 
they seriously proposed the grand missionary 
enterprise of converting them to Christianity. 
Restrained or better instructed by Christianity 
than Plato, while he retained community of 
property, he did not allow of promiscuous in¬ 
tercourse of the sexes ; but he did allow of Sla¬ 
very, although he enjoined laborious industry 
upon all the inhabitants, and excluded all 
•idlers—priests, lawyers, book worms, and gen¬ 
tlemen of leisure, were not to be endured. The 
cities were all provided with markets, and the 
public tables very liberally supplied with nu- 
tricious and even luxurious diet. The punish¬ 
ment of death was abolished, and criminal 
justice was baBed upon the reformation of of¬ 
fenders, on the ground that crimes are mainly 
due to the injustice of society, which should 
therefore first reform itself, and afterwards such 
offenders as might he tempted to error by in¬ 
herent tendencies to evil. The form of civil 
government was republican, the rights and in¬ 
terests of individuals were respected, and ample 
provision made for all necessary education and 
advancement. 

Harrington followed him, a century after¬ 
wards, with his Oceana, a romance in which he 
gives his ideal of a perfect Christian Common¬ 
wealth. It is professedly apian for remodeling 
the offices of the State, the encouragement of 
trade, the discipline of armies, the establish¬ 
ment of religion, and the right constitution of 
the degrees of nobility, and covers generally a 
complete reorganization of society. 

His fundamental principle was, that power al¬ 
ways follows wealth, and agrarianism is there¬ 
fore the pivot of his system. Something after 
the policy of Moses, to keep power and property 
in the hands of the many, he distributed the peo¬ 
ple into orbs and orders, as the Jewish lawgiver 
organized them into tribes and families, and 
provided for them perpetual preservation by 
all possible means; and, as additional oaution, 
Harrington gave the will of the people efficien¬ 
cy in their government by the power of the 
ballot. 

His emotions and impulses appear in the 
apostrophe addressed to his fancy-realized 
hope : “ The most blest and fortunate of all 
countries, Oeeana I How deservedly has Na¬ 
ture with tlje bounties -of Heaven and Earth 
indued thee 1 Thy ever-fruitful Womb, not 
closed with Ice, nor dissolved by the ragtog 
Star; where Ceres and Bacchus are perpetual 


twins. Thy Woods are not the harbor of de- 
vouring Beasts, nor thy continual Verdure the 
ambush of Serpents, but the food of innumera¬ 
ble Herds and Flocks, presenting thee, their 
Shepherdess, with distended Dugs and golden 
Fleeces. The wings of thy Night involve theo 
not in the horrors of Darkness, but have still 
some white feather; and thy Day is (that for 
which we esteem Life) the Longest.” Again he 
breaks out when “ he saw that his Government 
bad taken root, and was in the very Plantation 
Btrong enough to stand by itself, he conceived 
such a delight within him, as God is described 
by Plato to have done when he had finished the 
Creation of tho World, and saw the Planetary 
Orbs move in their spheres. For in the Art of 
Man (being the imitation of Nature, which ' 
the Art of God) there is nothing so like the first 
call of Beautiful Order out of Chaos and Con¬ 
fusion, as the Architecture of a well-ordered 
Commonwealth.” 

Verily, as Lamartine says, Fanaticism is the 
enthusiasm of Virtue. Its travail may be love’s 
labor lost to the toilers themselves, and an in¬ 
cessant worry to the world that it would regen¬ 
erate ; but its endeavors serve for a living pro¬ 
test against the frauds, corruptions, disorders, 
and injustice of society. There is a latent sat¬ 
ire in all its speculations, however benevolent 
in spirit and intention, upon the abuses which 
it labors to remove, as severe as that of Gulli¬ 
ver’s Travels, which has not a thread of societary 
reform in its whole web of story. 

This redeeming impulse ever dwelling and 
working in the liberal heart of humanity, like 
the incessant yearning of the Divine Provi¬ 
dence, stands at the door and knocks; patient 
at once and importunate, appealing but exact¬ 
ing, executing judgment to show mercy, and 
as arbitrary as beneficent. 

All these, except Moses, were theorists and 
speculators of reform—students merely in the 
unknown science of social embryology. The 
practical architects of a better order, who have 
in every age of the world endeavored to realize 
it, have scarcely taught better or done more to 
any useful end than their brethren the archi¬ 
tects of dream-land. They have left the prob¬ 
lem still unsolved. Of the long endeavor and 
the experiments in which it has had so many 
expressions, the report is still, “ unfound the 
boon, unslaked the thirst.” 

The most ancient and worthiest community 
of social reformers was the Essenian among the 
Jews, about the time of the Christian epoch. 
Their sentiments were so great an advance 
upon the age, that it is questioned among critics 
whether they existed before or after Christ— 
whether they took their doctrines from him, or 
he had lived--among them in his early life. 
They ate not noticed by the Evangelists, or 
mentioned in any of the Saviour’s discourses. 
They did not deserve his censure, like the 
other sects and parties in Judea, and he could 
not commend or endorse their societary policy, 
however much he approved their personal ex¬ 
cellences. He who taught for all time, could 
not give the warrant of his approval to any 
cial, religious, or political polity. He m 
needs leave organizations to his disciples, to 
mould them to their necessities through all the 
changes which circumstances should require, 
until the time when all rule and all authority 
shall be put under his feet. That which is best 
for the time is best, and on this ground he 
committed ordinances and institutions to their 
discretion, with the engagement to hind 
Heaven whatsoever they shall bind on earth, 
and to loose in Heaven whatsoever they loose 
on earth, just as the constituent or principal 
gives validity and force to whatsoever his rep¬ 
resentative or agent does lawfully in his name' 

Josephus says that the Essenians in his time 
were about four thousand in number. He de¬ 
scribes them as “ united only by the ties of 
tual affection. They are the most moral of | 
men, agriculture being their chief occupation, 
and a complete equality prevailing among all 
the people. Property is in common amoDg 
them; they marry no wives; they allow 
servants ; they adopt children, and by turns 
serve one another. The elders, chosen freely 
from the best among them, take charge of their 
revenues, and prepare their food; their dress 
is plain and white ; they have no cities; they 
neither buy nor sell; and at the end of their 
labors, at the fifth hour, they cleanse them¬ 
selves, and partake of a Communion Feast, 
which is begun with prayer. They avoid oaths, 
as marks of perjury, and admit no strangers 
membership, without formal initiation and pre¬ 
paratory trials.” We learn, elsewhere, that 
they did not sacrifice animals, lived upon vege¬ 
tables, and, though skillful in the arts, were: 
known to make any warlike or destructive in¬ 
strument. They had no slaves, because they 
esteemed domination of any kind injurious to 
both master and servant, and because all men 
were brothers; and they worshipped God in a 
simple manner, as the Creator of the Universe, 
and a lover of Purity, Justice, and Truth. 

In this summary of doctrines and customs, 
we have almost the whole variety of the ideas 
which have actuated the other separatists, from 
their time to the present. The samo spirit of 
asceticism; the same tendency to annihilate the 
existence of woman, and the same ignorance 
of the constitution of human nature, and 
paeity to manage it, as it is, and must be. 

The Shakers, the Zoarites, and the Rappites, 
of this country, are but modified reproductions 
or rehearsals of Essenianism, with differences 
of religious faith, and of relations to the world 
around them, which do not much affect the 
bearing of their enterprises upon the issue of 
the great experiment of world-life. 

They last, at most, for a generation o.r two, 
under the best moral arrangements which they 
are capable of; and they demonstrate scarcely 
anything which concerns the public, except that 
they always succeed in amassing wealth. They 
labor less, save more, and secure the fruits of 
industry better, than is ever done in the world 
of competitive toilers. They understand what 
partnership and corporate union of effort and 
interest teach us, if we could hut learn the 
lesson. They have observed that the profit of 
traders makes commodities dear to the consu- 
and cheap in the hands of the producer, 
that hostile individualism runs in its rage into 
virtual fratricide; and that the life of business 
and ambition around them is a hand-to-hand 
battle between all who are nearest, and should 
be dearest, to each other. They believe that 
the brotherhood of men must be translated into 
partnership in industry and its fruits, before 
men can be reconciled to God, Nature, and 
their brother Men. 

But they have not .provided for that in the 
individual which belongs not to the communi¬ 
ty ; they have not discovered a v reform for the 
world, but provided a retreat , for themselves. 
They have, in truth, abandoned the duty, by 
severing the association ; and they stand as so 
much oriticism, but in no sense or degree an¬ 
swer to the call for re construction. Their sys¬ 
tems do not undertake men as they are, and no 
little parentheses of success, which they are able 
to insert, will ever have any important meaning 
in the page of history. The man who with¬ 
draws from the world to save himself, will save 
nobody else. There may be admonition, in 
social suicide, but there is no redemption in it. 

It may receive some admiration for the absence 
of some of the coarsest abuses of societary life, 
but it can do nothing for its highest virtues. 

Human society is a living thing; it cannot 
be reformed by the moral chemistry of dissolu¬ 
tion, transmutatipn, precipitation, or sublima¬ 


tion. It must change without destruction. The 
weakest and worst thing in it, that is vitally a 
part of it, must be preserved, till, instead of the 
old, which has become incapable, the new, 
which is needed, shall occupy its place and 
office, as the human body (the best symbol of 
society) undergoes its daily deaths in healthful 
life; mingling nutrition with disintegration, 
grow while undergoing repairs; or 
like a clock, which does not stop to be wound 
up; or after the manner that the First Presby¬ 
terian Church of Pittsburgh was rebuilt. The 
old meeting-honse was a log cabin in size, ma¬ 
terial, and style of architecture. It stood ex¬ 
actly in the centre of the lot; and if it were 
pulled down and removed, to give place to the 
new, large, brick building about to be erected, 
the congregation would have no place for pub¬ 
lic worship for at least three quarters of a year. 
Whereupon, they built the new around the old. 
Its open windows admitted the light, its corres¬ 
ponding door-ways admitted the people, until it 
was fairly roofed in, glazed, and ready at all 
points, except the floor, pulpit, and pews. Then 
the reformers of the edifice pulled the logs from 
the old tabernacle, threw them out of the new 
windows, and did not lose a Sunday of their 
service. There is a lesson on reorganization 
in the history of that church building, and 
there is a moral to our general theme which we 
choose to express in a form which will not en¬ 
counter contradiction: It is easier to pall down 
Babylon than to build the New Jerusalem. 

The same subject continued in our next. 


For the National Era. 

THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER. 


the old, swallow-Uauntcd bams— 
own-gabled, long, and fall of seam* 
irough which the moted sunlight sti 


And winds blew freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of tlie roosted cocks, 

And ihe loose hay-mow’s scented locks— 


From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 

On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 

Willi many an autumn threshing worn, 
Uay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 

And thither came young men and maids, 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 

Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 

They took their places; some by chance, 
And others by a merry voice 
Or sweet smile guided.to their choice. 


On sturdy boyhood sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curves 
Of healthful strength and painless ne 


And quaint, old songs their falh 
In Djrby dales and Yorkshire 
Eve Norman William trod the 


And tales, whose merry license shook 
The fat sides of the Saxon thane, 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane! 


For Mabel Martin ss 
And let the hay-mi 
Upon the loveliest 


To own the Witch’s child a friend. 


is scarce had gone their round, 
trious thousands thronged to see 
her on the gallows-tree ; 


van lip trembling with its 


Dreamed of the daughte 


homes that day, 
ns justified: 
e wretch had died! 


Dear Cod and Father of 
Forgive our faith in cr 
Forgive the blindness 


Forgive Thy creaturi 
For the all-perfect 
Some grim crealioi 


With love and anger and despaii 
The phantoms of disordered se 
The awful doubts of Providenc 


That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm chair, 
Folded her withered hands in praye 


Who turned, in Salem 1 
Her Worn old Bible c 
When her dim eyes 


id and pained, the poor girl kept 


el lips r 


with her mother’ 


hswered not with railing words, 1 
drew her apron o’er her face, i 
1, sobbing, glided from the place. 

only pausing at the door, 


Of one who, in 1 




days, 


ik Harden half afraid. 


it mute appeal of tears, 
rting, with an angry frov 
all the wicked murmurs < 


“Let Goody Martin rest in peace; 

LneverJcnew her harm a fly, 

And, witch or not, God knows—n< 

“ P know who swore her life away; 
And, as God lives* I’d not condem 
An Indian dog on* word of them.” 

The broadest lands in all the town, 
The skill to guide, and power to a 
Were Harden’s j and his word wa 


Non- 


Liu oi 


“ The little witch is ev 
r only ikillec 


The river, on its pebbled rim, 

Made music such as childhood knew 
The door-yard tree was whispered f 
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voices, such as childhood’s ear 
ad heard in moonlights long ago; 
nd, through the willow boughs bel< 


The July number of Blackwood’s Magazine t 


Sha saw the rippled water shine; 
Beyond, in waves of shade and light, 
The hills rolled off into the night. 


COLONIAL REPRESENTATION IN PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

The special agent sent to Minnesota, reports 
. . . , to the Department of the Interior, that no fur- 

TT c a f 1 - C J 6 ’ ° tW6Uty . p8 ? ea ’ up ° Q tlie ther outrages have been perpetrated by the 
subject of eolomal representatton m the British In( j; an8 in the Territ0Ty . H e says local alarm 
.Parliament. Blackwoods attention seems to •, ., , 

, , ,. prevails among the frontier settlers, who are 

have been called to this important suhiect by a j , , , 

t , y . daily deserting their improvements, and leav- 

lecture,delivered in Glasgow, by the well-known . ” , , ... , ., 

f r, „ . ,, . mg the Territory, but thinks the arrival of the 


I! the prayer, begun in fait] 
1 a low, despairing cry, 
misery: “ Let me die! 


“ I dare not breathe m 
A daughter's right I 
To weep above her 


Before her Esek Hardi 


He laid his hand up 
“Dear Mabel, thi 
"Who scoffs at yot 


“ You know rough Esek Harden \ 


s hair is touched with 


tears of grief were tea 
i, folded in his strong e 
te looked in Esek Har 


He led her throm 
To where the s 
And through th 


“ She greets you kindly, one 
The past is past, and nil o£ 
Falla harmless from her in 


vbatEsek Harden is— 


the lost has found a home; 
lone hearth shall brighter buri 
its household joys return! 


KANSAS CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ SOUTH.’ 


her lonely horn 
ndow'ts narrow 
moonlight’s silt 


Oh, pleasant 
Between t 
Lookecl or 


trough the great elm boughs! 


The Richmond South’s Kansas correspondent 
does not despair of winning a permanent Pro- 
Slavery victory in Kansas. He eays : 

“ We have strong hopes of electing the Leg¬ 
islature this fall, and also our delegate to Con¬ 
gress. And here let me say, that the statement 
so industriously copied in all the papers, that 
the Convention to nominate a candidate for 
Congress, endorsed Gov. Walker, is false, or 
that they voted in favor of referring the Consti¬ 
tution, is false. They tabled a resolution not 
to refer it, on the ground that that body had no 
right to control the matter, and that men might 
be good Democrats, and be for or against re¬ 
ferring it. The party looked forward to a 
bright and hopeful future under the Adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Buchanan; relying on the cor¬ 
dial and united support that the South had 
given him—that our enemies were his enemies, 
that our friends were the Democratic patty it¬ 
self." 

This correspondent expects a Pro-Slavery 
triumph in the autumn election, conducted 
it will be under the auspices of the bogus Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature, and he denies that the 
Constitutional Convention will refer the Consti¬ 
tution to the people, bat assents that they will 
present it to Congress for its acceptance. He 
closes with the following appeal to that body : 

“ Admit us, and we have no fear but that it 
will, for all time to come, remaiu a slave State. 
Missouri will be strengthened ; Utah and New 
Mexico, and perhaps Oregon, will apply for ad¬ 
mission and be slave States ; Northern Texas 
will be safe; the equilibrium of the North apd 
South restored. 

“Assuredly, should the Democratic party (who 
in this Territory are almost to a man Pro-Sla- 

ary) carry the October elections, there can 
..3 no reasonable objection to our admission, 
North or South. In any event, let public opin¬ 
ion be prepared, for the issue is at hand. 

“ Nothing that I can see ahead can prevent 
it. The Abolitionists have contemptuously 
spurned Walker’s proposals for a Compromise 
party. He is now engaged in a feint to regain 
Southern confidence, with United States troopB 
quibbling about the enforcement of some town 


ordinances in Lawrence, whilst traitors and 
treasonable State Government stalk throughout 
the land. The fight will be transferred from 
us. We have borne it long enough. Let the 
battle be in the halls of the Congress of the 
United States. Let it be decided this Congress. 
Delay is death to us. If‘our friends in Con¬ 
gress do not do their part, it is folly for ns to 
contend. 


Republican Nomination in California.— 
One of the most significant'events of the day if 
the nomination, by the Republicans of Califor¬ 
nia, of Edward Stanly, to the office of Govern- 
■. Mr. Stanly, as our readers well know, was 
for years a leader in the ranks of the Whig 
party of North Carolina, and represented a dis¬ 
trict of that State in Congress. We publish 
Mr. Stanly’s letter of acceptance below: 

San Francisco, July 9, 1857. 
Soon after I learned the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments, I was taught that 
every man had duties to discharge to his con 
try, in peace as well as in war. California 
a part of our country. Among the first to ad¬ 
vocate her claims to admission in the Union, 
I shall be the last to say she has no claims 


If you cannot prevail, as I hope you may, 
.a a better man to beyourBtandard-bearer, and 
can trust a North Carolinian upon faith in his 
past life and expressed opinions, my name 
at your service. 

I know the honest men and patriots who make 
this nomination will do their country no harm. 

Yours, &c., Ed. Stani 

To Messrs. T. W. Park, Ira P. 

Rankin, and A. A. Sargent. 

There is little hope of the success of the Re¬ 
publicans this year; but, with such a standard- 
bearer, they will make a large advance upon 
past elections. ______ 


Salmon P. Ghase.— Our readers will notice 
with pleasure that this’noble man has been re¬ 
nominated by the Republicans of Ohio to the 
office of Governor—a station he has adorned 
for the last two years. There are few m 
the country so worthy of the suffrages of an 
intelligent and honest people as Mr. Chase, 
and we have no doubt that he will recei' 
vote of every friend of Freedom in Ohio. It 
is an honor to such a State to possess a ^hief 
Magistrate who commands the respect of the 
best men of the nation. 


Judge Haliburton, of Nova Scotia. In the 
course of his lecture the Judge stated that, du¬ 
ring the Russian war, two colonial regiments 
were offered the English Government for ser- 
the Crimea, and that the offer was de¬ 
clined ; and not only declined, but the letter 
containing the offer was returned to the for¬ 
warder, because it was not addressed to the 
proper authorities I The blood of Blackwood 
rises at this, and he demands a more intimate 
alliance between the Colonies and the Home 
Government. This is all well enough; but it 
strikes ns that the contemptuous treatment of 
the Colonial patriots was owing rather to Red 
Tapeism than anything else. It was some 
member of the great Barnacle family, some fel¬ 
low who had been studying the science of how 
not to do it, who returned the Colonial letter 1 
The question agitated by Blackwood, respect¬ 
ing Colonial representation in the Imperial Par¬ 
liament, is, however, an important one, and its 
discussion in such a conservative quarter at 
this time is significant. It is evident that Eng¬ 
land is looking forward to changes in the Gov¬ 
ernment of her Colonies. They are to be al¬ 
lowed a still greater degree of freedom and in¬ 
dependence than they enjoy at the present. 
Already the Canadian Provinces make their 
local laws, as our own States do, the only 
power of the parent Government lying in the 
Governor, who possesses the veto power, but 
who does not use it with the freedom of an 
American Executive. But this local legisla- 
n is not all that is needed. Legislation upon 
extended scale is necessary for the general 
good of the people of all the North American 
Provinces. The question then arises, where 
shall this legislation take place—in London, or 
America ? At present, of course, Parliament 
undertakes all such general legislation—a Par¬ 
liament in which the Provinces are entirely un¬ 
represented. 

A popular project which has been mooted is 
federal union of all the British Provinces, 
with delegates, forming a kind of General Con¬ 
gress, similar to the American Congress. With 
a large class of Canadians, this plan is a favor- 
but conservatives eschew it. It looks 
too much like independence of the mother 
country. It is patterning too closely after the 
American Republic, and it will never do. 

Still another class propose a Viceroyaliy, with 
i English Prince upon the vice-regal throne. 
Blackwood is friendly to this scheme. But it 
would not work. The Anglo-Saxon says of it: 

regal throne is to be created and 
fixed at Quebec, and a Prince of the blood royal 
is to occupy it. A Court, a Colonial Aristocra¬ 
cy, a Parliament, and an army, more or less, 
will be the necessary adjuncts, without which 
there will be nothing regal appertaining to it. 
This will be a costly paraphernalia, and not 
popular with those who are to bear its burden. 
All this, it is assumed, must be done to corn 
terpoise and hold the Americans in check, _ 
measure not at all adapted to the creation of 
friendly feelings. It would at once become an 
object of jealousy and dislike; and as many 
Canadians have democratic tendencies, in¬ 
trigues would be set on foot by the republicans 
on either side of the lines to embarrass such a 
Government, and bring it into discredit. Dis¬ 
content would follow, a desire for independence 
would grow up, and it would end as the same 
>f things ended in Brazil under Don Pe- 
z : separation, and the loss pf the Colo- 
o England. From seven to ten years 
would be ample time to bring matters to such 
conclusion. 

“ Even the Viceroyalty in Ireland is not ex¬ 
ceedingly popular; and it is but recently that 
an effort was made in Parliament to abolish it 
in toto. Now, the necessity for such an estab¬ 
lishment is far greater in Ireland than in Cana¬ 
da, the former having no local Legislature, 
while Canada possesses one. The local affairs 
of Ireland could not be entirely transacted at 
the Home Office in London ; consequently, a 
large portion, including many details of official 
business, is consigned to the care of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Government.” 

Of the Federal Union project the Anglo- 
Saxon speaks as follows: 

“This idea we have been and still are op¬ 
posed to; for it is, in effect, practical independ¬ 
ence, and will lead to a speedy separation from 
the mother country. As soon as the Colonies 
are all represented in one body, every local 
grievance will become a general one; ques¬ 
tions which would now only agitate Fredericton, 
will convulse Quebec, and with it all the Colo- 


The Postmaster General has nearly comple¬ 
ted the arrangements by which to concentrate 
at Cincinnati, by the most prompt and expedi¬ 
tious means, the great Northern and Eastern 
mails, thence to be distributed to the Western 
States and Territories generally. He is also 
endeavoring to improve the Southern mail ser- 


Advices to the War Department, from Fort 
Ridgley, to July 30, state that as soon as Major 
Sherman’s command repaired to Yellow Stone 
river, Minnesota, the Sioux were overawed and 
became submissive. No further information of 
In-pa-du tab’s baud had been received. 

The Baltimore Sun's Washington correspond- 
at — usually well posted in the movements 
and intentions of the Administration—says : 

The return of the President to Washington 
will be followed, as is supposed, by some ap¬ 
pointments in the civil and diplomatic service ; 
at least, there will be a renewal of inquiries 
and applications in relation to these offices. It 
is presumed that, ere this, the President has 
made up his mind, not only in regard to his 
general foreign policy, but the individuals 
through whom it is to be carried out. In most 
of the Courts of Europe, our Ministers have 


; and a question regarding an Indian title 
on Lake Huron will throw Halifax into disor¬ 
der. In the present state of things, each Col¬ 
ony settles its own difficulties within its own 
boundaries, and by its own people, simply ma¬ 
king the final appeal to England for her Ma¬ 
jesty’s assent to such laws as the Colony thinks 
necessary to enact. Responsible Government 
gives this great power to each individuarColo- 
ny. Every Colony is sovereign in its power, 
guards ils own rights, and protects its inherent 
immunities. New Brunswick is now independ¬ 
ent of Nova Scotia, and vice versa, and no sin, 
gle Province is obliged to consult another in 
matters which relate to itself. Nothing .can be 
contrived that would give a fuller independence 
and control of affairs to the people, than the 
present system ; but if a Federal Union be 
tablished, and a Congress inaugurated, a n 
power is created which is now unknown, and 
which may assume functions and commit acts 
hostile to Liberty, and adverse to the interests 
of the weaker Provinces. In a Congress of all 
the Colonies, what weight could little Prince 
Edward’s Island have, when met by the whole 
power of Upper and Lower Canada? The 
same with Newfoundland. What preponder¬ 
ance could she give to any great question agi¬ 
tating at Quebec, eyen if her own dearest in¬ 
terests were involved ? An appeal to England 
would have very little weight, for the power of 
England herself may be ignored by this conse¬ 
quential conclave which is to sit in judgment 
on the ramparts of Quebec.” 

This is very good reasoning, and wo have 
doubt that for the present 'the British American 
Provinces will be contented with a fair repre'- 
sentation in Parliament, provided that with 
that privilege there does not follow another— 
that of paying their share of tho expenses- of 
the British Government! If taxation us Con¬ 
sequent upon representation in this case, we 
dare say the Canadians will prefer to go unrep¬ 
resented in Parliament. 

Whatever may be the-temporary result of this 
discussion, we have no doubt eventually it will 
result in the independence of those Provinces, 
and possibly their annexation to this country. 
The more enlightened classes of England al¬ 
ready see that a political connection between 
Britain and her Colonies is by no means the 
only way to secure the pecuniary prosperity of 
both parties. The United States are to-day of 
more pecuniary value to Great Britain than 
they could have been as loyal (Monies ; atid 
what is to day true of us, may by and by be 
true of the present Colqnieg of England. 


of this election by tbe Federal troops, if neces¬ 
sary. It is the same old despotism keenly con¬ 
testing for its power, and the words ‘ fair elec¬ 
tion ’ are an insult to the people they would 
mislead. 

“In that October election, there could be no 
precincts opened except where the bogus coun¬ 
ty judges shall determine, and for which they 
shall appoint j udges. During the election for 
delegates to a Constitutional Convention, polls 
will be opened in less than one-fourth of the 
places where there should have been opportu¬ 
nities to vote. It will be the same again. 
There will be precincts only where there is a 
nucleus of Pro-Slavery men.” 


length, and used for carrying off and depositing 
the dirt dug up by the dredge, it will not be 
long before it will be extended to the old fort, 
to carry off its walls, and then perhaps to 
Punchbowl, to fill in the water lots, which, un¬ 
til lately, have been filling very slow ; but the 
railway and cart, though rude, work so admi¬ 
rably, that the laborers are able with it to keep 
up with the dredge. We learn that car wheels 
and rails have been ordered from San FranciS- 
>, for the further construction of this improve- 


THE EMANCIPATION SCHEME. 


lothing to do except to remain perfectly quiet, 
and avoid thereby any blunders. 

“ But, in a few instances, something of import- 
ice is to bs attempted, and success may de¬ 
pend upon tbe prudence and address of our 
diplomacy. Suppose, for instance, another at¬ 
tempt be made to buy the island of Cuba. It 
will be disagreeable to encounter another de¬ 
feat It would require three very shrewd diplo¬ 
matists to bring such a matter to a successful 
conclusion, even under ciroumstances moi 
vorable'to the project than those which 
presented to the late Administration. 

“ The three principal missions — British, 
French, and Spanish—are to be filled, probably 
refilled, before the 1st of January next. 

“The office of Commissioner of Patents is not 
long to remain vacant, inasmuch as 
changes among the subordinates are contem¬ 
plated. No less than four or five candidates 
are cow in the field. The President will, it 
believed, make the appointment as soon as 1 
can find a fit man for it.” 

It is generally believed that the President 
will not make many appointments till next 
winter, when he will make use of his patronage 
to keep the refractory Southern Democrats 
the traces. This is the opinion of Washington 
news-mongers, but it may prove incorrect. 


“ This is about as sensible and practical an 
idea as Mr. Burritt and his confreres are in the 
habit of originating. The suggestion to ‘ share' 
with the South the expense of purchasing 
Southern property, tends to a system of doing 
business which our Northern brethren would 
scarcely apply to their own business relations. 
If a Southerner were to propose to go halves 
with the New York Tribune for the extinction 
of that paper, he would be laughed at as a fool 
for spending his money so uselessly ; while, on 
the other hand, the motto of the Tribune, 

‘ Property ia robbery,’ would scarcely prevent 
the public from thinking its owners madmen 
for allowing their property to go at half its 
value. Then, again, is half-price ‘ the principle 
of a fair and honorable compensation’ for 
Southern property ? We don’t think tho cob¬ 
blers of Massachusetts, or the clockmakers of 
Connecticut, do business on such principles of 
‘fair and honorable compensation,’ If they 
agree to take half the price of their property, 
they will be sure to ask double what it is worth, 
and then haggle for the three-fourths.” 

We quote the above remarks from the Wash¬ 
ington States. We published the oall of Mr. 
Burritt and others for an Emancipation Con¬ 
vention last week, and with great pleasure. 
The Convention must accomplish some good in 
discussing the whole question of Emancipation. 

aan but notice, however, the spirit with 
which the entire Southern press meets this 
proposition to compensate the slave-owners for 
the loss of their slaves. The article from the 
States is a sample of it. The South disdains 
to listen to any proposal to emancipate their 
chattels, with perhaps the exception of Missou¬ 
ri and Delaware. It has no desire to. get rid of 
the institution. And we think that, while the 
discussion of Emancipation in the proposed 
Convention will result in good, that the work 
which must be done by the friends of the slave 
is first to forcibly restrict Slavery to its present 
boundaries; and next, to convince the South 
either of the wickedness or unprofitableness of 
Slavery. Before the slave States will consent 
to emancipation, they must be convinced that 
such a consummation is desirable. This is the 
labor waiting to he done. 


The negotiation now pending in regard to 
the New Granada question is not likely to be 
speedily concluded, for the reason that it 
volves aomfe complicated considerations in re¬ 
gard to the security which the United States 
should demand or accept, as a means for the 
future protection of American interests in 
nection with the Panama route. Other points 
in relation to the subject are no longer matters 
of disagreement. 

This Administration are decided in regard to 
their course upon the Nicaragua Transit ques¬ 
tion. They will not permit any interference, 
on the part of Costa Rica, with the’ Transit, 
and will recognise the right of no State to it, 
except’ that of Nicaragua. 

Orders have been issued for a body of 450 
recruits to march from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas Territory, about the 5th proximo, 
reinforce the regiment of mounted riflemen 
and the third regiment of infantry serving in 
New Mexico. Several officers of these regi¬ 
ments, now on leave of absence, will avail them¬ 
selves of this escort to return to their posts. 

An adjustment has just been made in the 
Department of the Interior, of the Branch 
Railroad from Little Rock to Memphis, where¬ 
by 89,200 acres of land have been certified to 
the State of Arkansas, under the act of Con¬ 
gress of the 9th of February, 1853. A previous 
adjustment, last month, for the main trunk of 
the Cairo and Fulton road, under the act above 
mentioned, embraces a total of 1,125,000 acres. 
The main trunk traverses the State from south¬ 
west to northeast, diagonally, and is 301 miles 
long in Arkansas, and 77} in Tennessee. 

A letter received from the Superintendent of 
Indian- Affairs for the Northwestern Superin¬ 
tendency of Minnesota states that the Yancton 
Indians had driven all tbe settlers from the 
neighborhood of the Big Sioux river, and that 
a portion.of them have expressed themselves 
favorably to making a treaty. 

The Superintendent is inclined to believe, 
that, before all the troubles with the annuity of 
the Sioux can be permanently settled, it will 
be necessary to make new treaties with them, 
holding them by stipulations of a strong and 
binding character to the observance of peaceful 
relations with the United States, and response 
ble for all depredations. 


A semi-official article in the Star states that 
Sr. Seacassa, of Leon, was probably eh 
President of Nicaragua in July, and that his 
Government will be recognised by the United 
States. Qsir Government has not interfered 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, but awaits 
the establishment of a permanent Government 
before opening the Transit route by treaty. 


Eighty-nine thousand two hundred acres of 
land have been certified to the State of Arkan¬ 
sas, by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office; under the law of the 9th February, 1853, 
as'granted ta aid’the construction of the Little 
Rock and Memphis Railroad: A similar adjust¬ 
ment, made last month; certified to the same 
State 1,123,000 acres, on account pf the Cairo 
and Fulton Railroad.- That road crosses Ar¬ 
kansas from northeast to southwest, and 
run 301- miles'in Arkansas and 77} in Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Information has been received at the Interior 
Department, from Superintendent Kirk, (of the- 
expedition to open the California end of this, 
road.) His party iconsists of about 77 inen, 
with six months provisions, and the necessary 
implements. It left Placer on the 27th June, 
was at Bigler Lake on the 13th July, and 
to reach Carson Valley on the 15tb. It crossed 
the Sierra Nevada without material accident, 
though tte road is rough. In a few days after 
the date of these advices, this party doubtless 
commenced operations in Honey Lake Valley. 
Its progress, so far, has been most satisfactory. 


Ohio State Republican Convention.— 
The Republican State Convention, in session 
at Columbus, has renominated Salmon P. 
Chase for Governor, and also nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor, Moses B. Walker; Su¬ 
preme Judge, Milton Sutliffe; State Treasurer, 
A. P. Stone; Secretary of State, A. P. Russell; 
and Board of Public Works, Jacob Blickens- 


It is estimated that Illinois this season will 
produce two hundred and eight millions of 1 
bushels of grain—more than ten bushels for 
every man, woman and child, in the United 
States. This will knock the speculators into 
the middle of n6xt year. 


The. October Election in Kansas. —W. H. 
Phillips, of Kansas, recently delivered an able 
speech in a stronghold of the Pro-Slavery 
santa of Kansas. We quote a paragraph 
from his speech : 

“ Governor Walker said, in his speech at To¬ 
peka— 

‘“In October next, not under the act of the 
Territorial Legislature, but under the laws of | 
Congress, you, the whole people, have theright 
to elect a delegate to Congress, and to elect a 
Territorial Legislature.’ 

“ What was the meaning of euch language; 
Governor Walker ? And yet they were not is 
lated words, but the burden of all he said to 
yob. Where is that, promise ? Gov. Walker- 
has transferred his duty of making an appor¬ 
tionment to the enemies of the people, and noi 
he stands on the ground that the usurped ar 
thority must be maintained in the management 


CALIFORNIA. 


A model commencement, but not more so 
than the same in this country. The condition 
of the Islands seems to be very flourishing. 


SENATOR BROWN MODIFYING HIS SPEECH. 


We quoted extracts recently from Senator 
Brown’s speech upon Governor Walker and the 
Administration. The Senator has addressed a 
letter to a Vicksburg journal, from whioh we 
quote the subjoined paragraphs: 

What I meant to be understood as saying 
substantially this: That Governor Walker 
, as a Federal officer, interfered between the 
Territorial Convention of Kansas and the peo¬ 
ple of that Territory, thus violating the principle 
of non-intervention ; and that he had, further, 
undertaken to compel the Convention by threats 
to submit the Constitution, when formed, to the 
- settlers' in Kansas ; thus, as I conceived, de¬ 
parting from both tbe letter and spirit of his 
instructions from President Buchanan. 

“ I said I did not believe the President would 
sustain Gov. Walker in his course. But I did 
not mean to be understood as taking the ground 
that I would denounce the President unless he 
removed the Governor. For very good reasons, 
the President may, as I conceive, disapprove 
of much that the Governor has said and done, 
and yet not remove him. I did say, and now 
repeat, that l disapprove of Governor Walker's 
course; and if it shall be found that the Presi¬ 
dent sustains it, I shall still oppose it. But if I 
expressed myself as strongly as you report me, 
(I certainly think I did not,) I went too far. I 
shall oppose any man or any party that takes 
the positions of Governor Walker, so far as I 
understand them. But I am not prepared to 
say that the President should he denounced as 
false to the principles of the Kansas bill, and a 
traitor to her best interests, if he differs with 
me. I will oppose him, as I have opposed other 
Presidents, with firmness, and, I hope, with 
dignity.” 


figg* St. Paul dates to the 9 th state that a 
resolution had been offered in the Democratic 
Convention, in session there, to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to confer with tbe Republican branch, 
to make a compromise for the submission of 
the Constitution to the people. It was lost by 
three majority. The subject is to come up 
a^ain, and will probably be adopted. 


The lasj; Isthmus steamer brings important 

iws from California. 

The California Democratic State Convention 
have nominated Hon. J. B. Weller, as candi¬ 
date for Governor, and the Republican State 
Convention Hon. Edward Stanly, as candidate 
for the same office. The other Democratic 
nominees are—for Comptroller, J. W. Mande- 
ville; for Treasurer, Thomas Findley; for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Stephen J. Field; 
for Sarveyor General, H. A. Higley ; for State 
Printer, John O’Meara. 

Mr. Stanly, the Republican nominee for 
Governor, was formerly a member of Congress 
from North Carolina. He at once accepted 
the nomination, and went to stumping, taking 
strong ground in favor of Republican princi¬ 
ples. For Supreme Judge, the Republicans 
have nominated Nathaniel Bennett, of San 
Francisco. He was one of the first judges 
that sat on the California supreme bench, whioh 
position he resigned in 1851. The other nom- 
i on the same ticket are—Lieutenant Gov- 
:, D. W. Cheeseman; Comptroller, Dr. Lewis 
C. Gann; Treasurer,Leland Stanford; Attorney 
General, A. A. Sargent; State Printer, B. F. 
Mendack, of the San Jose Telegraph. 

A State Nominating Convention of the 
American party has been called, to convene at 
the capital. It is surmised by some that no 
nomination for Governor will be made, but, by 
others, that a full American ticket will be pre¬ 
sented to the people for their suffrages. 

A handsome service of silver plate was pre¬ 
sented to the Hon. Milton S. Latham, by his 
numerous personal and political friends, and 
the attaches of the custom-house during his col- 
leetorship. 

We gather the following item, respecting the 
Democratic State nominees in California, from 
an exchange: 

“ All the nominees, with the exception of 
Field, have ever been bitterly opposed to Brod¬ 
erick. Field, who has deservedly an enviable 
reputation, both as a man and a lawyer, is a 
brother of David Dudley Field, of New York. 
He has ever, until lately, been one of Broder¬ 
ick’s warmest personal and political friends. 
Last January, he was a candidate against Gwin 
for United States Senator; Broderick inter¬ 
fered, after entering into a compact with Gwin, 
and Field was defeated. They have Dot been 
friendly since, so that it may justly be said 
that the whole ticket is deeply anti-Broderick. 
So the Democracy of California have not en¬ 
dorsed him 1 ” 


Steamboat Accident.— A terrible steamboat 
accident took place on Long Island Sound ou 
Saturday last. The steamer Metropolis ran 
into the propeller J. N. Harris, of New London. 
Thirteen persons were drowned on board the 
propeller, and one man died of fright on the 
steamboat. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS NEWS. 


We find in onr Sandwich Island files of pa¬ 
pers some items of interest. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court died of consumption 
the 28th of May. The Advertiser says : 

“ The funeral of William L. Lee took place 
on Sunday at four P. M., at the Stone Church. 
In accordance with his own request, there was 
no display of any kind, excepting the appear¬ 
ance in uniform of the staff of the Commander- 
in Chief, which was quite- inappropriate on the 
occasion. The church was filled, about one- 
third of the audience being foreigners. The 
services were in English and native. At the 
conclusion of them, the body was deposited in 
the royal cemetery, within the palace enclosure, 
where it will remain till sent to the United 
States. It was Mr. Lee’s wish to be buried by 
the side of his father, at Sandy Hill, N. Y-, 
„where.is a most charming cemetery.” 

A correspondent of the- same journal writes 
from the island of Lahaina : 

“ The fig season has fairly commenced, and 
we are luxuriating with abundance of this lus¬ 
cious fruit. Oar grape crop is coming in also, 
bnt 1 it needs the warm snu of June and July to 
give them that richness which makes them so 
near to perfection. The sweet potato crop also 
promises to be a much larger one than usual. 
By tbe way, we hear that Lahaina has become 
temporarily deserted of its foreign residents, all 
seeking a change; some have gone to Califor¬ 
nia, some to Hawaii, some to Molokai, and 
quite a number will spend the summer on the 
cool Blopes of Hale-a-ka-la. Can’t we of Hono¬ 
lulu get np an excursion this summer ? Who 
has charge of the steamer Pele ? ” 

New sugar plantations are starting in the 
Islands. We quote: 

• “ It is cheering to learn, amid the general 
dullness of all kinds of business, that two new 
and extensive sugar plantations are about being 
commenced, both of them to be located in or 
near Hilo, on Hawaii. One estate will consist 
of about 2,500 acres, owned by Messrs. Samsing 
& Co.; the other is about 400 acres, owned by 
Messrs. Utai & Co. Both these firms have 
long been resident Chinese merchants, and are 
possessed of ample capital to introduce all the 
recent improvements and carry on the business 
with profit. Hilo possesses many advantages 
for the successful manufacture of sugar, and is 
destined to become the most important sugar- 
<rrowimr resnon on this sronn.” 


growing region on this group.’ 

And perhaps better still, a railroad is in 
operation; 

“ The first railroad constructed in;the King¬ 
dom was built and put into operation last week, 
(May 26,) over the new embankment. Though 
at present only a couple of hundred feet 


Mrs. Cunningham, of New York, who has 
acquired such a wide-spread notoriety, is at 
last in the Tombs, without a chance for release 
on bail. 


lelmk 


t: Derby Sc Jackson. 


Captain Marryatt has justly been regarded ia 
England, for many years, as one of the best 
sketohers of sea-characters and sea-life. His 
stories have consequently been very popular, 
for there is a romance about the sea which 
pleases nearly all classes of readers, and ren¬ 
ders any story of sea-life, if written with even 
a moderate degree of merit, almost universally 
popular. 

Captain Marryatt commenced his literary ca¬ 
reer in 1829, by the publication of the “ Naval 
Officer,” a racy volume—in this edition a sin¬ 
gle volume, but in the original three— but too 
coarse in portions of the story to satisfy the re¬ 
fined and critioal. 

“The King’s Own” followed it, and was a 
much better story. It was written with great 
care, and evinces great familiarity with the 
sea, and life on board a man-of-war. In this 
novel, and in nearly all his others, the author 
made use of his experience, for he rose from a 
midshipman to be a post captain in the Eng¬ 
lish navy. He is at home in his descriptions 
of life at sea, but always awkward on shore— 
like a genuine sailor. 

After “ The King’s Own” came “Newton 
Forster,” a lively Btory, but not equal to the suc¬ 
ceeding one, “ Peter Simple,” which was very 
popular in England—more so, perhaps, than 
any of its predecessors. Its humor is broad 
and catching. No one can read this without 
laughing heartily over it. Extravagant as are 
portions in it, nevertheless it is full of genuine 
interest and fun. The characters in it are well 
drawn, and such as to be remembered. 

“ Midshipman Easy ” is another of Marryatt’s 
good sea-stories, containing his average merits 
and faults. These latter cannot be overlook¬ 
ed—they are great. The coarseness of certain 
personages almost spoils the volume. Captain 
Marryatt was a specimen of his class—a hearty, 
good-humored, prejudiced, swearing captain. 
That is, he is such a character in his books. 
His heroes swear, ridicule good principles, and 
do a thousand strange and indefensible things. 

The racy Captain was a violent hater of any¬ 
thing savoring of democracy. He frequently 
boils over with rage at a republican or a radi¬ 
cal. Anything new upsets him—anything sa¬ 
voring of democracy is sure to meet with ridi¬ 
cule in his pages. So, too, he exaggerates in 
the wildest style. One of his characters, par 
example, gets up in an appla-tree to steal ap- 
plea ; the owner of the tree calls him down to. 
punish him ; he refuses ; the owner Bets a dog 
to watch him, and leaves ; the dog gets into a 
fight with a bull; our herb takes advantage of 
the fortunate circumstance, and descends; the 
bull chases him ; he, in his flight,-knocks over 
several bee-hives; the bees attack hita, sting 
him nearly to death ; he flies madly away, falls 
into a well forty feet-deep, fortunately catches 
the bucket and ehain, and is saved; is drawn 
up by a servant, who, when he finds that he 
has drawn up a man instead of a bucket of 
water, lets go the windlass, and down goes our 
hero, forty feet below,' the second time—but is 
eventually rescued 1 His stories abound in rank 
improbabilities — nay, impossibilities — yet, 
strange to say, the story is told so'spiritedly, so 
graphically, with such an air of truth, that it 
carries the reader along with it. 

The Westminster Review says : 

“ Captain Marryatt’s writings depict life at 
sea with the same fidelity, and with far more 
spirit, than any of the fashionable novels por¬ 
tray a rout, a ball, or a breakfast, and we much 
prefer the subject as well as the talent of the 
nautical novels ; a storm at sea is more anima¬ 
ting than a crash at St. James’s; we prefer a 
shipwreck to a ruin at Crockford's ; the sly hu¬ 
mor of the old sailor is more amusing than the 
exclusive slang of Bond street, and a frigate 
action calls up higher feelings and qualities 
than a hostile meeting in Battersea Fields. 
Captain Marryatt’s productions are happy in 
more senses than one ; he employs neither the 
effort nor the prolixity of Cooper; his concep¬ 
tion of character is so facile and felicitous that 
his personages immediately become our inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, and astonish us by their 
faithful resemblance to whole classes of beings 
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similarly situated. Captain Marryatt’s humgr 
is genuine; it flows naturally, and insensibly 
communicates to the reader the gaiety the au¬ 
thor seems himself animated wtih.” 

This is partially true, but the reference to 
Cooper is unjust. Cooper is infinitely superior 
to Marryatt in depioting sea life. There is all 
the difference between Cooper and Marryatt 
that there is between genius and talent—be¬ 
tween Walter Scott and G. P. R. James. 
Cooper creates living, breathing, sea-charac¬ 
ters. He imparts a wonderful charm to the 
sea — he touches the enthusiasm, the heart. 
Captain Marryatt only interests, amuses, en¬ 
chains the reader. But we know of nothing 
better fitted to drive away a fit of the blues than 
one of his stories. Their raciness and their 
spirit are unbounded, and will surely interest 
the reader, as well as amuse him. 

If Captain Marryatt’s pictures of life on board 
in the naval service are correct, and we certainly 
have no reason to suppose he has erred upon 
the darker side, then it is a sad fate for a poor 
or honest boy to become a midshipman. He 
must, to succeed, become a bully, a brute, and 
a libertine, or be scoffed at by all his fellows. 
No one but a person without nerves, princi¬ 
ples, and with money and connections, should 
enter the British navy. The naval laws must 
never be broken by the underlingB—can al¬ 
ways be with impunity by the superior officers. 
This is Captain Marryatt’s testimony, and he 
had the requisite experience necessary to state 
facts in connection with life in the English 
naval service. 

We shall notice the remaining volumes of 
Marryatt’s Works next week. 

These volumes are issued in a very neat 
style. There has 1 long been an active demand, 
among the thousands of admirers of this favor¬ 
ite author, for a uniform and readable edition of 
his popular novels; that demand is now sup¬ 
plied by the issue of this new and beautiful 
edition ; the type is open and clear—paper and 
binding faultless ; each work is illustrated with 
a new steel frontispiece, and complete in one 
volume. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


From Kansas. — St. Louis, Aug. 14.—The 
Kansas correspondent of the Democrat says 
that Judge Cato has published his opinion, that 
a payment of taxes is an essential preliminary 
to the right of voting. The sheriff of Douglas 
county has given notice of his intention to col¬ 
lect taxes. 

In a speech made by General Lane, he an¬ 
nounced that an organization of 11,000 men to 
protect the polls in October had been effected, 
and he stated that this number would be in¬ 
creased to 25,000, if necessary. 


On Monday, the 3d instant, an election was 
held in Kansas for State officers, members of 
the General Assembly, and on the adoption 
of the Constitution. From the returns already 
in, a large vote is indicated. The votes, of 
course, come almost wholly from one of the 
political parties. A correspondent of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Gazette furnishes the following as a 
sample of the returns for and against the Tope¬ 
ka Constitution. The first column indicates 
the vote in its favor and the last the vote 
against it: 

Lawrence - - 652 - - 2 

Palmyra - - - 108 - - 0 

Franklin - - - 69 - - 2 

Fishtown 69 - ■ 0 

Lawrence township - 59 • - 0 

Quindaro - - 197 - - 0 

Osawkee - - - 286 - - 5 

Prairie city 97 - - 0 

Wyandott - - 199 • • - : 0 

Leavenworth - - 720 - - 4 

Ossawatomie - - 250 - - 0 

The vote for State officers, members of the 
General Assembly, and Representative to Con¬ 
gress was equally large with that upon the 
Constitution, and, as far as heard from, are all 
elected by almost a unanimous vote. 

Gov. Walker has returned to Lawrence with 
the troops under his command, the rumor of an 
attack by the Indians upon Fort Riley having 
proved groundless. The city Government of 
Lawrence was being perfected. 


Judge Cato on the Election Law. 

Lecompton, K. T., Aug. 4, 1857. 

Gentlemen : Your note of the 31st ult. is be¬ 
fore me, asking an expression of my views as 
to whether the 5th section of the act of the last 
Legislature repealed the act of the former 
Legislature, prescribing the qualifications of 
voters. I am unable to see any impropriety in 
giving an opinion on the question your note 
presents. It is simply an opinion, however, 
entitled to no more weight than any other citi- 


You have copied in your note the section 
referred to, hence I need only give my views in 
relation to it. I am clearly of opinion that 
the Legislature intended to superadd to the 
other qualifications of the then existing law, 
that of being a bona fide inhabitant, who shall 
have resided in the Territory six months before 
next general election. There is no clause in 
the act of the last Legislature expressly repeal¬ 
ing the election law as it stood before the pas¬ 
sage of the act, and the rule which governs in 
cases of repeal by implication is to examine 
the provisions of both the old and new statutes, 
and if there be no inconsistency in their pro¬ 


visions, if they are all reconcilable with each 
other, and can have a full operation, there is 
no repeal of the former by the latter. 

The only inconsistency observable between 
the election as it stood, up to the passage of 
the fifth section, is this : The election law as it 
stood required simply a mere inhabitancy, and 
the existing law requires an actual residence of 
six months. I am satisfied that the last Legis¬ 
lature intended to make no further change, 
leaving the payment of a Territorial tax as an 
INDISPENSABLE PRE-REQUISITE TO 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE AT OUR NEXT 
GENERAL ELECTION. 

I agree with you in the opinion that the fifth 
section of the act of the last Legislature is 
void, so far as it confines the right to vote to 
citizens of the United States only who possess 
the other qualifications prescribed; because the 
organic act contains an express prohibition of 
the passage of any law which Would deprive 
persons of the right to vote who have declared 
on oath their intention to become citizens, and 
have taken an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and the organic act. 

Returning my thanks for the expression of 
your confidence in my opinion, I remain, most 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S, G.'Cato. 

The indecorous character of this extra-judi¬ 
cial decision, by which the rights of the people 
in a supposed case are prejudged without a 
hearing, is only one feature of this outrage. 
Without a citation, without a hearing, without 
an appeal, it is adjudged that all men who! 
have not a certificate of the payment of bogus 
taxes shall not vote. It is needless to add, that 
this decision will govern the election, and was 
obtained expressly for such a purpose. It' is a 
flagrant violation of one of the dearest privi¬ 
leges of the American citizen, and thug wrung 
from them by a Federal officer. 


The Book Trade. 

Th & American Publishers' Circular, for this 
week, says : “ It is pretty generally acknowl¬ 
edged among the trade that the last few months 
have been a season of unusual depression, to 
which, indeed, a few have been obliged to suc¬ 
cumb ; yet, it will be a gratifying indication, 
not only of the sound principles upon which 
the book business in America is conducted, but 
of the honorable character of its members, 
when we state, as an illustration, that Messrs. 
George A. Leavitt & Co., who conduct the 
trade sales for the New York Book Publishers’ 
Association, and who hold notes from 150 
^booksellers, scattered all over the country, 
amounting in the aggregate to upward of 
$100,000, all falling due on the 3d instant, in¬ 
form us that every note was punctually taken 
up at maturity, except three, the money for two 
of which was delayed by mail, leaving only r— 
note of $160 remaining unpaid.” 


There is to be a conference of persons in, 
favor of prison reform, at Chicago, on the 23d 
and 24th of September next, at which the 
various topics connected with reformatory 
schools throughout the country, especially 
sohools for juvenile delinquents, will be dis¬ 
cussed. 


Utah Affairs. 

From a letter in the Sacramento Union, dated 
Placerverville, July 11, wo copy the following : 

Mr. Wilkins, who came passenger, is direct 
from Salt Lake, where he hag been residing 
for nine months, having had to flee with his 
family to California. 

Brigham Young (as heretofore reported) 
had gone north with his expedition, fully 
equipped, with three months’ provisions, and a 
train of eighty wagonB. Various rumors were 
afloat as to its object. The most important 
and conclusive is, that he has gone in search 
of a locality to defend the faithful against the 
expected troops from the East. He exhorts all 
the saints, if it comes to fight, to kill each his 
man, and his salvation is secured. 

The destroying angels are busily engaged 
at their hellish work, murdering and robbing 
those who are apostates. 

Wilkins and party are composed of twenty- 
six persons, eight of whom are women. After 
leaving Salt Lake, they were arrested by a large 
body of Mormons, and taken back, on a charge 
of horse-stealing. As no evidence, even for a 
Mormon court, was offered against them, they 
were discharged, at the request of one Mesick, 
who knew three of them in San Francisco—he 
being the clerk of the court. After that, they 
were hunted like wolves, night and day, until 
they reached Goose Creek mountains, over 100 
miles from Salt Lake, when the Mormons made 
a charge on them, and killed six of their ani¬ 
mals. 

One-half of the population would leave, and 
will do so, if the Government sends a sufficient 
force to protect them. 

Brigham declares, that if the saints will stand 
by him and the church, he will be President of 
the United States in less than ten years. 

Williams, the lawyer, had fled. The destroy¬ 
ing angels were on his track, and it was not 
known if he escaped them. Open and avowed 
murder of all who have become and are becom¬ 
ing obnoxious is advocated in public assembla¬ 
ges ; in fact, an offer was publicly made in a 
meeting, by one of the faithful, to murder two 
Gentile traders at Box Elder, near the city, 
who had incurred the displeasure of Elder Lo¬ 
renzo Snow, if they did not leave by the 1st of 
June. 

A train of one hundred wagons had left Salt 
Lake, bound for the States, all of which be¬ 
longed to apostles. 

New dissensions are continually arising. 
That which causes the most ill-feeling is Brig¬ 
ham sealing young girls to old men. Several 


heads of families have been put out of the way, 
as they call it, on suspicion of their being apos¬ 
tates, by which means the family cannot leave. 
Several who heretofore have been in the confi¬ 
dence of the high priests are known to have 
been murdered in attempting to leave secretly. 

Seven ladies, with their families, whose hus¬ 


bands had made their escape, begged to be 
taken away by Wilkins’s party, expecting daily 


of their number dragged away to 
the harem of some of the anointed. 

Brigham preaches open repellion to all at¬ 
tempts on the part of the Government to estab¬ 
lish a foothold in his Territory. He has inau¬ 
gurated a new law, by which he governs dis¬ 
obedient wives, by degrading and making me¬ 
nials of them, depriving them of the right to 
marry or have a protector. It is called 
“ Earthly Hell.” 


Missouri Election. 

St. Louis, Aug. 10.—The election is i_ 

and the returns received insure the election of | 
James S. Rollins for Governor, by a majority 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 votes over R. M. Stewart, 
the nominee of the National Democracy. Is 
not this result outrageous ? Against a Demo¬ 
cratic majority of nearly 10,000 last fall — 
against an opposing candidate of great person¬ 
al popularity, backed up by the eloquence of 
Phelps, Polk, Green, and the lesser luminaries, 
who took the stump for Democracy, and proved, 
to their own satisfaction, that Rollins was the 
last fragment of the broken-up and dismem¬ 
bered Know Nothing party—that he was Frank 
Blair’s candidate, and was a Free-Soiler and 
Emancipationist.—in the face of all this, the 
people elect Rollins Governor of Missonri. 

The leading Democrats here are truly to he 
pitied. They look badly, and evidently feel 
badly. Not expecting the result, they had bet 
their money freely on gaining from 5,000 to 
10,000 votes.— Cor. N. 7. Tribune. 


The Death of General Busk, 

An extra of the Nacogdoches Chronicle, 
dated the 30th ultimo, fully confirms the report 
of the sad death of Senator Rusk. It says : 

“General Rusk has, ever since the death of | 
his lady, suffered under a mental depression 
which at times bore him down beneath its 
weight. He has, to a great extent, secluded 
himself from society ; and lately, that despond¬ 
ency has been more marked and apparent to 
those familiar with him. A severe illness, from 
which he was j ust recovering, had prostrated 
him for weeks, and he was suffering greatly 
from a rising on the back of his neek. 

On yesterday evening, about two o’clock, his 
family hearing the report of a gun and the fall 
of a body, ran to the spot, and found him lying 
dead upon the ground, behind the gallery at 
the back of the house, with a rifle under him. 
A coroner’s jury was summoned, from whose 
verdict we extract the following: 

“ ‘ The cause of his death was a gun-shot 

a wound on the fore part of the head, in- 
from a rifle-gun held in his own hands, 
and discharged by himself.’ 

“No further clue can be given to this mys¬ 
tery. No papers or writings of the same day 
- J - 1 air" 


have been found, except a letter addressed_ 

gentleman in New Orleans, ordering a tomb¬ 
stone for his wife, with this inscription : ‘ Bless¬ 
ed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ 

Let the people mourn the loss of a man 
j, on the field of battle and in the councils 
of the State and nation, has proved himself to 
be worthy the proud place already accorded 
him in the affections of the people. 

“ An inventory of his property was found in 
a portfolio, and the value of the same divided 
by the number of his children. He was buried 
this evening with masonic honors. An obitu¬ 
ary address was delivered by the Hon. W. B. 
Ochiltree.” 


♦ Curiosities of the Law. 

It is among the curiosities of the law, that 
Mrs. Cunningham’s guilt, in a legal view, re¬ 
quires a decision of the Surrogate in her favor 
in regard to her alleged marriage. If it is de¬ 
cided that she was married to Dr. Burdell, then 
she committed a serious offence in attempting 
to impose a spurious claimant upon his esf~‘~- 

but if it shall be decided that she was pot:_ 

ried, then she has only pretended that she gave 
birth to an illegitimate child, and has been 
guilty of no crime iu the eye of the law, which, 
as our readers have all been informed, is the 
perfection of human reason. If Mrs. Cunning¬ 
ham can show that she was an impostor in al¬ 
leging that she was married to Dr. Burdell, Bhe 
will escape the consequences of her attempted 
imposture in pretending to have produced an 
heir to his estate. Ia other words, her hope of 1 
escaping the punishment of one crime, con¬ 
sists in her proving that she attempted another 
for the same great purpose, to get possession of 
property to which she had no claim. It may 
be presumed that, in this way, the lady has a 
good defence. It is intimated, on what ground 
we do not know, that the opinion of the Surro¬ 
gate, which will not be at all affected by this 
last development, will be againBt the alleged 
marriage.— Providence Journal. 


The J3puthern Commereial Convention—Closing 
Proceedings. 

The Southern Commercial Convention, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., after a session of four days, 
has adjourned to meet in Montgomery, Ala., in 
May next. A dispatch from Knoxville, dated 
the 11th inst., to the Richmond Dispatch, thus 
sketches the closing proceedings : 

“ The Convention yesterday adopted the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions: Requesting the General 
Government to instruct its diplomatic agents 
abroad to use their efforts to procure a reduc¬ 
tion or repeal of the duties on tobacco. Urging 
the Government to obtain control of the Isth¬ 
mus of Tehuantepec. Calling the attention of 
the South to the importance of grape culture, 
and appointing a committee to procure infor¬ 
mation upon the subject. Endorsing the reso¬ 
lutions of the Southern Bishops to build a col¬ 
lege. . Appointing a committee to inquire into 
the propriety of reopening the slqve trade. 
And a resolution for the organization of a 
Southern Agricultural and Commercial Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“ A resolution, requesting the Governors of 
the Southern States to appoint five delegates 
each, to meet in Convention, and devise means 
for starting of steamers from Southern porta fo 
Europe, was adopted. 

“ All the resolutions reported by the business 


committee, heretofore noticed, were adopted, 
including one urging the United States Gov¬ 
ernment to fortify the harbors of Port Royal, 
South Carolina, Beaufort, North Carolina, and 
Mobile, Alabama, and making them coaling 
stations for Government steamers. 

“ Among the resolutions defeated was one 
endorsing Walker’s course in Nicaragua; one 
declaring it inexpedient to investigate the pro¬ 
priety of reopening the slave trade; and one 
calling a National Commercial and Agricultu¬ 
ral Convention at Louisville, Ky. 

“ The ball last night was a magnificent af¬ 
fair. At least two thousand persons attended. 
The ball room was radiant, and everything 
passed off happily, notwithstanding the pres¬ 
ence of so vast a crowd and the intense 
warmth of the atmosphere. 

“ The banquet was handsomely gotten up, 
and great hilarity prevailed at the tables. After 
due respect had been paid to the array of 
tempting viands, speeches were made by Gen. 
Gideon J. Pillow and several other gentlemen. 
This festival was a pleasant finale to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Convention.” 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


ENGLAND. 

It was intended that the vessels should com¬ 
mence the sinking of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable on the 3d or 4th instant. The paying-out 
experiments which were made between Dover 
and Queenstown were perfectly successful. 
The following dispatch was received from 
Queenstown: 

Queenstown, July 31.—The submarine cable 
on board the Niagara and Agamemnon, over 
twenty-five hundred miles long, was joined to¬ 
gether last evening, and messages sent through 
its entire length in less than a second. Every¬ 
thing works beautifully, and we are all in high 


spirits. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is 
pected to witness the commencement of the 
proceedings. [Signed] Cyrus W. Field. 

In addition to what has been said in regard 
to the great horse race, we have the following: 
The French horse Monarque won the race. 
The English horse Riseler came off second; 
Fisherman, third ; Prior, fifth ; and Prioress, 
sixth. 

A large and influential deputation from the 
Cotton Supply Association of Manchester had 
an interview with Lord Palmerston, for the pur¬ 
pose of submitting to him certain proposals, 
by means of which a largely-increased supply 
may be obtained from India. The result of 
the interview was not stated. 

Mr. Muntz, the well-known reformer and 
member of Parliament from Birmingham for 
seventeen years, died on the 30th. There was 
some talk of putting Mr. John Bright in nomi¬ 
nation to fill the vacancy. 

There had been a great political demonstra- 
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tion at Rochdale, composed principally of_ 

electiors. Resolutions were passed, declaring 
that it is the right of every man who has ar¬ 
rived at the age of twenty-one years to have a 
vote in the election of members of Parliament, 
and to have the protection of the ballot in the 
exercise of that right; and that there ought to 
be a distribution of the constituencies through¬ 
out the United Kindom, equalized in proportion 
to the population. 

The journals from the South and Middle- 
wards districts of Ireland state that the greatest 
anxiety began to prevail with regard to the 
safety of the potato crop, although the disease, 
it was generally admitted, had only partially 
manifested itself. 

FRANCE. 

The trial of the conspirators charged with 
designing the assassination of the Emperor, is 
to take place on the 6th or 8th of August. 

Lablache, the famous singer, is dead. 

It is reported that the elections have resulted 
so unsatisfactorily to the Emperor, that a mod¬ 
ification of universal suffrage is contemplated. 

The Journal de Havre intimates that it has 
been officially decided that the New York line 
of transatlantic steamers is to be granted to 
Havre, with a subvention of three million francs; 
the Antilles line, to Nantes, with six million 
subvention; and the Brazil line, to Bordeaux 
and Marseilles, with five million subvention. 

Letters from France say that the harvest 
surpasses expectation. 

The three per cents closed on Friday at 
66.05c. The majority of the directors of the 
Bank of France on Thursday rejected the prop¬ 
osition for lowering the rate of discount to five 
per cent. 

TURKEY. 

A London paper says: “ It is now antici¬ 
pated, not merely that France will refuse to 
recognise the validity of the Moldavian elections, 
but also that she will peremptorily insist at 
Constantinople on the recall of the Kaimakan 
Vorgorides. Should Turkey refuse, as is very 
probable, it is believed that France will pro¬ 
pose to call the Paris Conference together to 
decide the question. The affair altogether looks 
gloomy." 

Reschid Pacha, the Grand Vizier, had ten¬ 
dered his resignation, but it was not accepted. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Brazilian Government, through their 
Minister at Lisbon, are understood to have 
made urgent representations to the Portuguese 
Government, regarding the large amounts of 
forged Brazilian paper currency, which are 
manufactured in Portugal, and sent out for 
circulation to Rio and elsewhere. 


HOLLAND. 

Bills for the nominal abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies have been presented in the 
Second Chamber by the Minister of the Colonies. 
According to these projects, Government swill 
disburse a sum exceeding twelve millions of 
florins to purchase slaves, who are afterwards 
to be allowed to continue to work for their 
masters as previously, or to labor under the 
direction of the public functionaries ; bnt they 
are not to regain their liberty until they shall 
have reimbursed the expenses of their pretend¬ 
ed emancipation, and shall also have gained 
the consent of the anthorities. 

SPAIN. 

Talaverahas been declared in a state of siege, 
on account of a destructive fire there, which is 
attributed to the revolutionists. 

The Spanish-Mexican question is to be fur¬ 
ther discussed at Paris. 

ITALY, 

A letter, dated Leghorn, says that twenty 
persons, arrested for the affair of June 30, have 
been set at liberty, but fresh arrests are daily 

The grain crops were magnificent. At Genoa, 
wheat, which sold a month ago at 33f., had 
fallen to 23f. 

RUSSIA. 

Th8 cholera is prevailing extensively at St. 
Petersburgh, 

INDIA. 

There is much anxiety to hear from Nizam’s 
country, as the first regiment of cavalry sta¬ 
tioned there mutinied, and committed great 
atrocities at Hauzie and Hessar, but many of 
the Europeans managed to escape. No Euro¬ 
peans were killed at Arungzabad, and the mu¬ 
tineers were dispersed. 

The Bhurtpoor lines also mutinied, and the 
officers were obliged to fly, but none were in¬ 
jured. At Allahad, twenty-six Europeans and 
their families were killed. 

The rumored conspiracy at Calcutta was on 
the part of the Mussulmen. The King of Onde 
and others were at the bottom of this affair. 
Nearly all the native troops stationed there 
have been disarmed. 

The defence of Calcutta is a subject of much 
anxiety, and Government has consented to the 
enrolment of volunteers, who patrol the streets 
at night. The inhabitants are armed, and the 
public bridges, hotels, and other principal places, 
are garrisoned by the sailors belonging to the 
ships in the river. 

The French consul at Calcutta called togeth¬ 
er all the French inhabitants and captains of 
French vessels, and desired them to furnish 
and equip a force of armed men to watch over 
the safety of the European community. French 
families were being taken on board vessels. 

A letter from a highly-respectable source at 
Madras, dated June 27th, says that official in¬ 
telligence had been reoeived of the fall of Delhi. 

CHINA- 

The advices from Canton state on the 27th 


seven captured. On the 7th of June, a British 
naval force of two thousand men took a fort, 
and captured or destroyed 127 junks, mounting 
950 guns, and manned by 9,000 men. 

At Hong Kong, the export of tea from the 
1st of July, last year, to the 10th of June, was 
68,468,000 pounds, and-of silk 42,569 bales. 

At Singapore, a good business was doing In 
imports. Produce was in good demand, but 
the supplies were scanty. Sterling exchange 
4s. 10d. @ 5s. The new crop of Nankin silk 
was reported to be fine and abundant, but 
prices were very high. 


■e small, 


At Foo Choo, the supplies of t 
and quotations were advancing. 

Gen. Burnham and staff arrived at Hong 
Kong on the 10th of June. 

Lord Elgin was at Singapore. 

The U. S. frigate San Jacinto remained 
Hong Kong. 

THE NEWS FROM INDIA. 


From the London Times, July 29. 

The mail which left Bombay on the 1st of 
this month,sixteen days afterthe previous depar¬ 
ture, may be considered to report affairs as un¬ 
changed as they could be in that interval. The 
mutiny had continued to spread in the Bengal 
army, which was to be foreseen; but it had evi¬ 
dently not exceeded its original bounds. Delhi 
had not been eapturpd, but the insurgents had 
betrayed the weakness of their position, by some 
considerable sorties, and. their own want of 
courage, discipline, or generalship, by being 
beaten, with great slaughter. So far as regards 
the besiegers and besieged, time would be in 
favor of the former, injurious as the example 
would be in other parts of India. The peace¬ 
ful and industrious population of Bengal proper 
watch the struggle much as we do, only having 
much more to lose, and much less to do. How¬ 
ever, as a measure of precaution, the native 
regiments at Calcutta and Barrackpore had 
been quietly disarmed. At Madras there was 
an uneasy feeling, but neither there nor at Bom¬ 
bay was there the slightest sign of disaffection. 
Nothing is reported of the Punjaub. Here, 
then, it is evident that the mutiny is confined 
to the northwest provinces, far in the interior, 
and surrounded by a circle of order and loyal¬ 
ty. On every side our basis of operations is 
undisturbed; and, at the very worst, it is now 
little more than one of those local wars with a 
State or Confederacy, such as we have had a 
dozen times over since the beginning of the 
century. We have no wish whatever to make 
the best of the news, but it certainly would cost 
a little violence to torture more ont of it. The 
worst is told when it is stated that Delhi was 
still in the hands of the insurgents. But when 
we know that General Barnard had only three 
or four thousand Europeans, while the insur¬ 
gents were much more numerous, and, in addi¬ 
tion to a fanatical population, better provided 
with artillery and ammunition, we can make 
allowance for the policy of not bringing the 
struggle to an immediate issue within the ram¬ 
parts and streets of the city. Every week is 
now adding to the European force at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Cominander-in-Chief in Bengal, and 
by this time he must have diverted a consider¬ 
able part of the Chinese expedition to a more 
urgent purpose. As fast as reinforcements ar¬ 
rive at Calcutta, and at the great cities on the 
Ganges, the mutineers higher up will feel the 
ground sinking under them, and the toils draw¬ 
ing closer round their lair. Unable to make 
an impression on any British encampment, 
short of supplies, and waiting the slow onward 
march of an irresistible foe, they will soon find 
disunion and treachery in their own ranks, and 
those who are still in a condition to make terms 
for themselves will avoid the evil partnership 
of men whose crimes are past forgiveness. 

Those incurable though unsuccessful in¬ 
triguers, the Ex-King of Oude and his Minis¬ 
ter, had been detected in correspondence with 
the mutineers, and put out of harm’s way in 
Fort William. It will be remembered, that be¬ 
fore the annexation of Oude, the weakness of 
the royal family and its utter want of princi¬ 
ple had drawn it into the habit of intriguing 
with one faction against another; and Mahom- 
edans and Hindoos were destroying one another, 
both with the royal warrant. These intrigues, 
it was said in those days, necessarily ramified 
throughout all India, as there was hardly a regi¬ 
ment in our service in which was not to be 
found both Mahomedans and Hindoos, with re¬ 
lations and friends in the Kingdom of Oude, 
and engaged in its quarrels. It was not to be 
expected that his Ex-Majesty conld keep long 
out of his own element of faction. Whether 
he had much hand in causing the mutiny, is of 
little importance; bnt bo loDg as he was at 
large, he probably had no more power in keep¬ 
ing clear of it, than the miserable puppet in the 
palace of Delhi. However, he is now in good 
hands ; and, as Government has proof of his 
share in the conspiracy, the stoppage of his al¬ 
lowance will contribute to pay the costs of the 
war. These measures—the disarming of the 
natives, and the imprisonment of the Ex-King 
of Oude, show a state of things rather new to 
the quiet population of Calcutta. It had also 
been considered necessary to pass an act pla¬ 
cing the press under a license system. Of so 
bare an announcement nothing can he said. 
No doubt, the press must acknowledge “a state 
of siege;” but India has not suffered hitherto 
from too free a discussion of political questions, 
or too much knowledge of public affairs. 

The news from China would be very import¬ 
ant, if any news could now be important which 
did not bear directly on the great struggle going 
on under the walls of Delhi. But here, as in 
India, the progress of affairs has been much 
what might have been anticipated. The Chi¬ 
nese fight with increasing pertinacity and disci¬ 
pline, and show themselves not only better 
soldiers than in the last war, but even more suc¬ 
cessful. In two engagements they have killed 
and wounded, altogether, teighty-three of our 
men. They have not, however, been able to 
avert the total destruction of their fleet. Our 
flotilla of gunboats, having done this service, 
will now be able to visit all the river forts, and 
show themselves at Canton without interrup¬ 
tion. As that city is thus actually in our power, 
there seems no substantial reason why the mere 
proof of this should not obtain for us all the 
objects of the expedition, without further blood¬ 
shed or military operations. 


LATER. 


Hew York, Aug. 17.—The steamer Colum¬ 
bia (a Collins substitute) arrived here this 
morning. 

The Arabia arrived out on the 2d, and the 
Washington on the 5th. 

The Telegraph Squadron left Queenstown on 
the 3d, for Valentia Bay. 

The English Government had asked author¬ 
ity to embody the militia in the increase of the 
army. 

The French ambassador to Turkey had sus¬ 
pended his diplomatic relations with that Pow¬ 
er, because the Moldavian elections were not 
set aside. 

A new Turkish Ministry had been announced. 

Mustapha Pasha is the new Grand Vizier of 
the troops. 

■ A dispatch from Madrid says that the Mar¬ 
quis Sarrano is to supersede General Concha 
as Governor General of Cuba. 

The East India Company makes a requisi¬ 
tion for six thousand additional troops. 

Persia still refuses to evacuate Herat. 

The death of Eugene Sue, the great French 
novelist, is announced- 

An Italian paper had published Mazzini’s 
defence, but it was subsequently suppressed. 
Mazzini declares that he will not cease until 
his great object is accomplished. 

A new Indian loan of £5,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 has been spoken of. 


London, Wednesday morning. —A despatch 
from Paris states that the Emperor and Em¬ 
press were to leave S.t. .Cloud to-day, to visit 
Queen Victoria at Osborne. 

The clipper Swiftsure has arrived at Dart¬ 
mouth, from Australia, with 60,00(1 ounces of 
gold. 

Her Majesty yesterday reviewed the 34th and 
42d regiments, previous to their departure for 

The steamer Colombo arrived at Southamp¬ 
ton Tuesday, with the China and India mails. 
Her passengers firmly believe that Delhi has 
fallen. They state that the bazaar intelligence 
outstrips the Government despatches, and, ac¬ 
cording to the former, Delhi had fallen when 
the Madras passengers left. They state, also, 
that an outbreak was fully expected in the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency. The male European popula¬ 
tion were under arms. Seventeen hundred 
armed men were found about the residence of 
the Ex-King of Oude, although by treaty he 
~ is not entitled to one. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s passage through Egypt 

as a continued series of ovations. He intends 
dividing the Indian army into six flying divis¬ 
ions. 

The plunder of the Indian treasures is esti¬ 
mated at nearly £2,000,000. 

The basis of the Netherlands projet for the 
abolition of Slavery in the West Indies, is an 
indemnity to the proprietors of 34,000,000 guil¬ 
ders. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Panmure intro¬ 
duced a bill authorizing the embodiment of the 
militia in the new levies for India, without 
calling Parliament together. He announced 
his intention of considerably increasing the 
rank and file of the army. 

Lord Brougham made a speech in favor of 
(be extension of the franchise. 


Lord John Russell’s motion for the committee 
to inquire if Jews cannot be admitted on affirm¬ 
ation, under existing acts, was agreed to. 

Advices from Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro 
of the 10th July had been received in London, 
stating that great excitement existed there, in 
consequence of the murder of the English 
Vice Consul, Thomas Gollan. A Portuguese 
had been arrested as the suspected assassin. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The whole number of emigrants arriving at 
the port of New York during the month of July 
was 27,192 ; being 10,900 more than arrived 
in July, 1856. Nearly one-half of the whole 
number were from Liverpool, and only 415 
were first-class passengers. All but about 500 
of these have already gone to the West, or will 
go in a few days. The number of vessels 
bringing these emigrants was 83, of which 7 
were steam propellers. The cheap passenger 
business is fast being monopolized by them, 
and it is predicted they will, in five years, en¬ 
gross pretty much the whole of that trade. At 
present, thdy are mostly foreign bottoms. 


The n 


crop is causing some a_ 

ty in Ireland. From all the midland counties, 
the reports are decidedly favorable, both with 
respect to the yield of the crop and the absence 
of disease; and even from the interior portion 
of the country, the accounts are comparatively 
satisfactory. But there is said to be no doubt 
whatever that the “rot” has appeared, in a 
marked and virulent form, throughout an ex¬ 
tensive district along the coast of the south. 
The accounts from other parts of the country 
concur in representing the crop as healthy and 
flourishing. 


Judge Robertson, of the county of West¬ 
chester, had occasion yesterday to pronounce 
a colored child free, who had been brought into 
this State from Savannah, where she was a 
member of a large family of slaves. Her 
grandfather sued out the writ of habeas corpus, 
and the sister of her alleged owner wa3 the 
party in whose charge the little girl was at 
Sing Sing, and who responded to the writ. 
Since the 14th of April, the child, who is not yet 
six years of age, has been in this State; and 
her mistress proposed to keep her here until 
she herself returned to the South, a matter of 
several years. Under this state of facts, the 
Judge could not avoid at once granting a dis¬ 
charge, although the girl was valued at $400, 
on account of her light complexion, and was a 
favorite of the ladies from Savannah. The 
question of the guardianship of the child is 
yet to be decided.— N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 13. 


A correspondent of the Lowell Journal says, 
in looking over a list of the members of the 
Twenty-third Congress which commenced De¬ 
cember 2, 1833, and closed March 2, 1835,1 
was somewhat surprised at the number of mem¬ 
bers who have filled high positions under onr 
Government. Six members of that Congress, 
J. Q. Adams, (previous,) Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan, have occupied the Pres¬ 
idential chair. Five members, Messrs. Cal¬ 
houn, Johnson, Tyler, Fillmore, and King, have 
been Vice Presidents; and no less than eight 


houn, James Buchanan, John M. Clayton, and 
Edward Everett, have filled the office of Secre¬ 
tary of State. Thirty-two members have been 
Governors of States, and twenty-three members 
of the House have since served in the Senate. 


The Liverpool Post, in its issue of July 
says: “ The arrival at this port, yesterday, of 
the yacht Charter Oak, from New York, fur¬ 
nishes a striking proof of what perseverance 
can accomplish, and shows to us English the 
sort of stuff our transatlantic cousins are made 
of. The Charter Oak is a little vessel, 43 feet 
long, 18 feet wide, 6 feet 8 inches deep, and 
measures 23 tons. She was built and rigged 
by her captain and owner, Mr. Webb, in Con¬ 
necticut, and by him and one man brought 
safely across the stormy Atlantic, in thirty- 
seven days. She started with the captain and 
two men, but one of them was unfortunately 
lost overboard the first day. To most men, 
this would have been enough to frighten them 
off their perilous enterprise; but our two un¬ 
daunted navigators, one of whom had never 
been at sea before, were not to be frightened. 
Without a chronometer, (for no one would 
trust one In so frail a conveyance, and the cap¬ 
tain was too poor to buy one,) without a chart 
of the coast they were steering for, these two 
men pursued their dangerous way, through 
several storms, and reached Liverpool in the 
time mentioned. 


A deputation of gentlemen waited upon Lord 
Palmerston, on the 15th of July, at Cambridge 
House, for the purpose of presenting a memo¬ 
rial from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on the subject, of 
African immigration to the West Indies. His 
Lordship received the deputation with his usual 
courtesy, and listened attentively to the memo¬ 
rial, and to the statements made in support of 
it; after which, he entered at some length upon 
the various points that had been touched upon, 
assuring the deputation that her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment was quite alive to the serious daDger 
of an immigration from Africa degenerating 
; ”* v '-kind of slavetrade, and that no scheme 


The British fleetB in the Chinese seas are 
very powerful, consisting of 13 sailing vessels, 
12 steamers, and 7 gunboats, mounting 463 
guns, and at last advices there were en route 
12 more steamers and 14 sail vessels, mounting 
320 guns; so that the force of Great Britain 
on the coast of China, at the present time, is 
something like 60 vessels, mounting 783 guns, 
besides transport, store, and hospital ships. It 
is very clear that the British Government is in 
earnest in its determination to purge the Chir 
nese of their exclusiveness, and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, throw open their vast country to the trade 
of the world—which, of eourse, must result 


The arrangements of the British admirals 
to have a permanent character, which leads to 
the belief that their action will be more persist¬ 
ent than ever before. 


Mr, William S. Wetmore, Of Newport, gave 
a grand fite champetre, on Monday, at his cha- 
teau-sur-mer, in honor of George Peabidy, Esq. 
Th o fite took place between the hours of 3 and 
7 P. M. Thirty-two hundred invitations were 
issued, and twenty-five hundred guests assem¬ 
bled, among whom were Lords Hervey and 
Althorpe, and other distinguished persons. 
This file is said to-have cost Mr. Wetmore 
nearly ten thousand dollars . 


The following, taken from the English Board 
of Trade returns, shows an increasing trade in 
the manufacture of Cotton goods: Cottons— 
1855, 758,719,000 yards; 1856, 721,347,000; 
1857, 850,525,400 yards. Cotton yarn—1855, 
65,620,000 lbs.; .1856, 70,215,000 lbs.; 1857, 
70,177,400 lbs. • Of cottons, 221,000,000 yards 
were exported, this year, to the East Iodies, 
91,000,000 to the United States, 75,000,000 to 
Brazil, 66,000,000 to Turkey, and 31,000,000 
to China. Of the cotton yarn, 22,060,000 lbs. 
went to the Hanse Towns, 13,500,000 to Hol¬ 
land, 8,( 00,000 to the British East Indies, and 
4,500,000 to Turkey. 


A Royal Hairdresser. —Mr. Isodore, the 
Queen’s coiffeur, who receives £2,000 a year 
for dressing her Majesty’s hair twice a day, had 
gone to London in the morning, meaning to 
return to Windsor in time for toilejtte, but, on 
arriving at the station, was just five minutes 
too late, and saw the.train depart without him. 
His horror was great, as he knew his want of 
punctuality would deprive him of his place; so 
he was obliged to take a special train ; and the 
establishment, feeling the importance of his busi¬ 
ness, put on extra steam, and whisked him the 
eighteen miles in eighteen minutes for £18.— 
Baikee’s Journal . 


The Bridgeport Advertiser, (Democratic.,) on 
Monday, thinking that Rollins, of Missonri, was 
one of its own party, praised him to the echoes. 
On Tuesday, finding that Rollins iB probably 
elected Governor, it says :. 

“ We made a sad mistake, and we hope our 
political friends will forgive us for classing such 
unprincipled raseal with them.” 


Party lines 
ting upon the . 
exact condition of the returns is not yet known; 
but enough is known to make it quite certain 
that the Constitution has been approved, though 
the independent clause in.regard to negro suf¬ 
frage has been voted down by a very large ma¬ 
jority. This provision seems to have been 


The latest accounts from Mr. Crawford are 
to July 31. The following is an extract from 
a private letter, the writer of which has daily 
intercourse with Mr. Crawford’s family. 

“ As the time draws nigh for a decision in 
Mr. Crawford's case, the most intense fears are 
entertained for the result, although the physi¬ 
cian as yet sees no cause for discouragement. 
The tumor is being removed very slowly, and 
until it is removed entirely, no operation can 
be made within the orbit. Yesterday the doc¬ 
tor removed a portion of the tumor, and after 
to-day there will be fewer applications of the 
ointment. His general health is comparative¬ 
ly better, and he appears to be stronger. 

“ Dr. Fell has been called to Berlin to see 
the wife of a distinguished diplomat, and leaves 
Mr. Crawford during his absence in the charge 
of a surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, who ac¬ 
companied Dr. Fell from the first in his visits 
to Mr. Crawford.” 


A Testimonial. —Miss Maria Mitchell, of 
Nantucket, Mass., the American female astron¬ 
omer, is now in Europe, to visit the celebrated 
observatories and astronomers of the old world; 
and while she is absent, her friends at home 
propose to erect an observatory on Nantucket, 
as a tribute to her talents, and a desirable aid 
to her future astronomical labors. The cost of 
the observatory will be $3,000 ; $1,000 has 
been pledged by the ladies in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, and Prof. Bond, of Harvard 
College, Edward Everett, and others, of New 
England, are raising the remaining funds. 


The Cunningham family have received orders 
to quit the house in Bond street, and the trades¬ 
men from whom abont two weeks ago the furni¬ 
ture was obtained, (on credit,) which was then 
moved into it, are preparing to remove it im¬ 
mediately, as they do not anticipate much prob- 
ablity of their being paid for the same. There 
has been some talk of a subscription being 
raised for the children. Dr. Uhl promises $100, 
and several other gentlemen have expressed 
their willingness to contribute. In a few days 
they will be without a home.— N. Y. Times. 


Three persons lately visited Belvidere, New 
Jersey, for the purpose of identifying certain 
negroes, who were suspected to have escaped 
from the patriarchal bondage of the South. 
Finding their papers to be defective and in¬ 
formal, they were compelled to return for fur¬ 
ther vouchers. In the mean time the suspected 
fugitives got wind of their danger, and fled to 
a place of safety. Among these fugitives from 
home and fireside was an old respected negro, 
who has resided in Belvidere for upwards of 
thirty years, gathering around him a family, 
and acquiring considerable property, and being 
a worthy and respected member of the Metho- 
list church in that place. 


The hotels at Saratoga are said to be now all 
well filled, and the hotel-keepers and their as¬ 
sistants are as busy as possible. There is a 
prospect that the season will continue late 
enough to make up for the slimness in the ear¬ 
ly part of it. The Saratoga News, speaking of 
a ball held there a few evenings ago, says: 

“ The company was large, and the floor was 
fairly crowded at times with the dancers—we 
having observed not less than thirty-two couple 
dancing at one time. The ladies were tasteful¬ 
ly and beautifully attired, but there were none 
of the elaborate, expensive, dashy-looking, dress¬ 


es we have noticed sometimes, and which are 
always more out of good taste than otherwise.” 


Dates from Havana to August 8 inform us 
of a great money panic in Havana; and Satur¬ 
day week the alarm was so general, that on 
Monday a rush was made on several of the 
banks, and, in consequence, a partial suspen¬ 
sion occurred, which swept away all the barriers 
that preserved the public faith. Gen. Concha 
called to the palace the representatives of com¬ 
merce and wealth, to advise with him on the 


The Spanish Bank is made the implement 
for the work—the people of wealth having 
come forward and subscribed over eight millions 
more than was needed to protect her in the ad¬ 
vances necessary for relief. A commission ap¬ 
pointed to ascertain the condition of the four 
institutions which have been compelled to 
suspend, report favorably; and the Spanish 
Bank allows them certificates of deposit (draw-- 
ing interest) for six months, or longer periods, 
(as may be necessary to meet the maturity of 
their assets,) for the immediate settlement of 
deposit accounts,in all amounting to $6,000,000, 
"r thereabouts. 


A letter from Naples of the 20th says: “For 
me time past, the subterranean noises heard 
by the guides of Vesuvius indicated an ap¬ 
proaching eruption, and the inhabitants in the 
neighborhood of the mountain were under con¬ 
siderable alarm. During the last fortnight, the 
smoke thrown up from the crater had become 


much thicker than usual, and the evening be¬ 
fore laBt a long train of liquid fire was seen 


descending on the side of Ottaji , . _ r _ 

called Fosso del Faraone, an immense ravine 
opposite the sea, and out of reach of any 
danger to the inhabitants of Portiei, Resini, 
and Terre del Greco. At Naples, an immense 
crowd assembled to witness the spectacle, and 
at night a number of foreigners proceeded to 
the mountain, the torches of the guides being 
visible there in every direetion. The lava has 
already run a distance of half a mile.” 


£ ie of the workmen engaged in boring an 
ian well for Mr. Van Wert, in Stryker, a 
illage on the Air Line railroad, about 8Q miles 
from Toledo, found a pure diamond last week, 
at a depth of abont 100 feet. The diamond is 
of the size of an ordinary marble, and com¬ 
petent judges say it is worth at least $1,000. 
Mr. Van Wert waived all claim to the valuable, 
and its lucky finder, a poor and honest Irish¬ 
man named Michael Shehan, no doubt believes 
he was “ born tp good Ittcfe.” 


The Cumberland Telegraph makes the fol¬ 
lowing synopsis of the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company to the stockholders, namely: Total 
amount of tolls which accrued to the canal for 
the year ending Dee. 31, were $153,051.36, 
against $138,676.84 for the corresponding 
period of 1855 ; showing an increase for the 
year 1856 of $14,376.52. The expenses for 
the same period, including interest account, 
amounted to $.231,716.73. The expenses from 
the 1st of January to the 1st of June, 1857, 
amount to $162,322.12. 

The total loss sustained by the canal from 
the ice freshet, directly and indirectly, is es¬ 
timated above $200,000, to Say nothing as to 
the sum expended since June 1st, 


upon the Continent. He has left England 
with very pleasant impressions of the affec¬ 
tionate manner in which- he has been enter¬ 
tained in his visits to so many parts of the 
Kingdom, and the very warm response his ap¬ 
peals have reoeived from the British people. 
Mr. Dow expects to return to England on the 
first of October next. 


The last mail from Carthagena brought an 
address to the public from Santa Anna, in 
which he pronounces the manifesto recently 
published over .his name a forgery, which, he 
has reason to believe, was got up and printed 
at Havana. He states that he has not yet been 
able to publish the promised history of his 
deeds to his countrymen, because there are 
some data which have yet to come into his 
hands. 


Mrs. Sigourney is still in excellent health 
and cheerful spirits. Although far advanced 
the journey of life, this distinguished Amer- 
n poetess is yet enabled to deceive her 
friends, who are numerous, with much of the 
wit and sprightly conversation which character¬ 
ized her earlier years. 


In the famous Smith gardens, in Sacramen¬ 
to, California, there are now growing 10,000 
leedliugs; 100,000 


cherry trees, and as many 
pear trees, and.30,000 seedlings; 25,000 peach 
trees, and as many seedlings ; besides great 
numbers of apricot, plum, and other fruits. 


Mr. Guthrie, of Chicago, HI., has one field 
of 850 acres of hay; enclosed with good pine 
board and cedar pust 'fence. He ia cutting 
from other fields at least 1,000 acres beside, 
and expects to cut and press this year 6,000 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press says Beranger had but two rela¬ 
tives in Paris at the time of his death-r-both 
nephews-—one a journeyman compositor, and 
the other an assistant leader of a military band. 


It is stated that George D. Prentice, of the 
Louisville Journal, and hitherto the leading 
American party editor of the country, did not 
vote at all at the recent election. 


Lord Napier is urging upon the Government 
the sending of more vessels of war to the coast 
of Africa, to assist in suppressing the slave 
trade. By the Ashburton treaty, we agree to 
maintain eighty guns there, while at present we 
have but sixty-three. This is caused by the 
fact that several of the vessels have been obliged 
to come home from the expiration of the term 
of enlistment of their crews, and the Secretary 
of the Navy has not had any vessels with which 
he could replace them. Indeed, he finds him¬ 
self in no small degree perplexed by the con¬ 
stant requirements upon him for vessols to sup¬ 
ply the necessary work of the navy. Our present 
force is, in fact, far below the wants of a peace 
establishment, and would be very insignificant 


I L ‘..ueneciuai 
the pupils is condor 


a the ei 


it of a 


Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, who has received 
at the hands of the nobility of England great 
and marked compliments, was to leave Liver- 

S ool in the steamer of the 5th inst. for home. 

Ii88 Hosmer, who hag executed several very 
beautiful pieces of statuary since her stay in 
Italy, is the daughter of Dr. Hosmer, of Water- 
town. 

The Hon. Franklin Dexter, a distinguished 
lawyer and politician of Massachusetts, is lying 
dangeronsly ill at his summer residence in 
Beverley. 

It was reported at Vera Crnz, at latest dates, 
that Ex-President Santa Anna had died, but of 
the reliability of the report we are not advised. 

The Hon. John A. Quitman has been renom¬ 
inated, without opposition, as the Democratic 
candidate for Congress from the fifth district of 
Mississippi.___ 

Many who suffer from Headache and Ner¬ 
vous Debility are ignorant that the real cause, 
in most instances, is a deranged state ef (he 
stomach and digestive functions. The Oxyge¬ 
nated Bitters are peculiarly adapted to the 
cure of these symptoms. 25 

MAMETS. 

BALTIMORE - MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August IS, 1857. 

Flour, Howard Street • ■ - $7.00 

Flour, City Mills.6.60 @ 0.00 

Rye Flour.6.25 @ 0.00' 

Corn Meal.4.00 

Wheat, white.1.60 

Wheat, red.1.60 @ 1.65 

Corn, white - ■ ■ • ■ . . 

Corn, yellow ...... 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 1.00 @ 0.00 

Rye, Virginia. 80 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 30 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 40 

Clover Seed.7.25 

Timothy Seed..3.76 

Hay, Timothy.15.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 , 

Bacon, Shoulders. 12 j(. 

Bacon, Sides. 14,)( 

Bacon, Hams. 14) (, 

Pork, Mess. 24.50 @25.00 

Pork, Prime.18.00 @19.00 

Beef, Mess.17.00 @20.00 

Lard, in barrels. 14 

Lard, in kegs. 16i 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 25 

Wool, Washed. 33 

Wool, Pulled. 29 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 34 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 47 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 60 

Butter, Western, in kegs - - 14 

Butter, Roll. 23 (<n zo 

Cheese. 12 14 

Coffee, Rio. 10§@ 12 

Coffee, Java ...... 16J@ 17 

MW YORK MARKET; 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 1 18,1857. 
Flour, State brands .... $6.60 @ 6.60 

Flour, State brands, extra ■ • 6.80 @ 6.90 

Flour, Western.6.45 (A 6.56 

Flour, Southern.6.75 @ 7.30 

Rye Flour.4.00 @ 4,60 

Corn Meal.4.20 @ 4.60 

Wheat, white.1.80 @ 1.82 

Wheat, red.1.70 @ 0.00 

Corn, white.. . 85 @ 86J 

Corn, yellow. ... >f .... 

Rye • ■■.....«] 

Oats ......... 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.60 @ 3.75 

Hay 

Hops * - - ««••«■ 

Bacon, Shoulders. 11 J; 

Bacon, Sides ■ ■ - . ’. . 10 (_ 

Bacon, Hams. 12)@ 12J 

Pork, Mess. 24.75 @00.00 

Pork, Prime.22.00 

Beef.16.00 @17.60 

Lard, in barrels ..... 15 15j) 

Lard, in kegs. 16|@ 15|- 

Butter, Western ..... * 

Butter, Stats ...... 

Cheese ..««■■■• 

Coffee, Rio ....... ll^f 

Coffee, Java. 15§@ 16 J 

Wool, Unwashed • ■ ' . . 00 

Wool, Washed. 46 

Wool, Pulled. 33 

Wool, Fleece, common ... Q0 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 36 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 29.60 @30.00 

Lime, Rockland.1.10 @ 0.00 

Lima, common. 


iul and moral development. ’ 

To provide for the children and youth, resorting hither 
for education, such conditions of development as may be 
conducive to their innocence and growth in virtue is a 
I sacred and naramoum aim. Tt is «« inflexible 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORE! 

G ' RAY-HAIRED, bald, or~persona with diseaseaofhai 
( or sca! P> read the following, and judge of the art 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

Reslorer, and is thebeatlair Dressing for oidoTyo™ 


&c., without the 


OXYGENATED BITTERS, 

tit Journal Office, 


tlxousands 
awful tlisei 


s: Your Oxygenated Bitters should lie belt 
te Western country, for we have among i 
ho are suffering from Dyspepsia. I -feei th 


ease. My habits at this time were sedentary ; 
omplaint was aggravated by too olose coniine- 
despaired of relief, and considered. myself a 
dyspeptic. I concluded to try the Oxygmaled 


id I am cured. Although rather 


Bitters need only to be knbv 
sale in this section of the cot 
Very respectftilly^&o., 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and. retail, only by SETB 
W. FOWLE Sc CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass.; and for sale by their agents everywhere. 25 


DR. S. S, FITCH’S “ SIX LECTURES,” 

3S0 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat¬ 
ment by which he cures Consumption, Asllima. Diseases 
of the Heart; Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Shin, Female Complaints,,Gravel, dee., sent by mail, 
and postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 

Dr. S. ; S. FITCH, ’, 

CUT* Ha has no other office, either at Chicago, Buffalo,, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOE THE ERA. 

The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 

ally. Friends of the Errt, please call 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 

(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d.) 


quailed Inventions,wanted and selling everywhere. 
My agents have cleared over $20,000^ them. Diploma, 
Silver Medal, and four Patents, granted them. For four 


stamps, you’ll receive 40 pages panic ulara-^Best A„. 

EPHRAIM BROWN,. 

Lowell, Mass; 


IMPORTANT TO DEALERS IN 

MATCHES. 


rnHE. undersigned wish to inform the pub] 
JL have at ali times in store, at 


106 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 
WOOD, BOX, BLOCK, AND CARD MATCHES, 


*U3” X Order8 faithfully an§ punctually answered. 

U7* Matches warranted as represented. 

555 BY AM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & CO. 


HEHRY J. ADAMS. A. C..SWIVT. S. O. ADAMfl. 

ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Beal Estate Agents, 

Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought arid sold; money 
eceived on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
ommission; Lauds located by warrants or money in all 


ingtonj D. C. 


ir. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash- 


EAGLESW00D SCHOOL, 

PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Be general duties of life 
he Sciences of Nature, 
ual Ancient and Modern 


ndueted, and their out-of-school life, amuze- 
neral behaviour, regulated by the Principal, 


ud receives its appropriate nu f rim( 
es of ijs intellectual appetites, ever] 


Binnuius is a Hindrance to true development. Such in¬ 
centives. by exciting to unnatural action, not only de¬ 
feat, m the end, their own object, but react, with distort- 
uig force, upon the whole mind and character 
Since there is in the constitution of the sexes a law of 
incessant reciprocal action, involving ths highest weal 
of both, that public sentiment which restricts each sex to 
schools exclusive of the other, subverts the Divine Or¬ 
der, arid robs development of a ministration, essential to 
its best conditions and highest results. In testimony to 
this truth, we institute our educational processes upon 
the basis of God’s model school, the family , and receive 
as pupils, children and voulh of hoth 


rho education of the sexes together, under a wise and 
vatchful supervision conduces eminently to simplicity, 
nodesty, purity, and general elevation of character; 
, mo kens the perception of those narneleKs 


vn.,iwun Bimu ue receivea. rxotanetiess, impure 

l language, indecent actions, reckless violence, impracti¬ 
cable tenners, or habits of any kind, tending directly to 
counteract >he processes of nurture in others, wil' as ef¬ 
fectually exclude the ; r suhiect a« an inwii™,., 


To such, and those using tduacco m any form or intoxi¬ 
cating drink s»s a beverage, the doors of our School can- 

Pupils can be admitted at any time, and will be charg¬ 
ed from the date of entrance; but none will be received 
for a less period than two full quarters. 

The terma are Sixty Dollars a quarter, payable in ad¬ 
vance. I here will be no deviation from these terms, ex¬ 
cept incases provided for by special arrangement This 
amount defrays the expense of tuition in all branches not 
included m the list of “ extra charges ’’—washing, to the 
extent of one dozen piecei per week, bed, bedding, room 

Sum'^nd wor^slio 8 ’ U *° ° f ,ibrary > apparatus, gymna- 

No deduction will be made for absence, except in cases 
of protracted sickness. 

Neither tea nor coffee will be provided for the pupils. 

Text books wi he. fnrniaTind at r 


xirtu-u pupn is expecieu 10 orsng tour towels, four tab 
napkins, and two pairs of slippers, or light shoes, wi 
out heels, exclusively for in door wear. The shoes a\ 
slippers worn out of doors are not to be worn in-doors 
I Each article of clothing, woollen, as well a« cotton a 
linen, should be marked with the full name, and aninve 
tory left with the Principal. Pupils should bring piec 
to be used in mending, which match their articles 


clothing. 


W ni luuBo pure ms and guardians, who design to con 
nit pupils io our care, give us definite notice’as scon t 
possible? By so doing, they will enable us, at leisure, I 


Extra Charges . 

Languages, each. $5 a quarter. 

Mueic, Piano. S10 and 815 a quarter. 

Use of instrument, $2 50 a quarter. 

bS^r inft a,ld i ‘ ainli “S> ,e ™ a related by mi 

Eagleswt 

Bay, one iruiG irwa renn Am DO’ 

•oute of the Camden and Arabov 1 
Philadelphia. 

la^y eomS^L^rnwIt^rySer ^ aDd h: 

nmfon‘may'bemad'Jto 8 ' 011 pupil,) orfor farther “fo 
THEODORE D. WELD, 

Pnneiiml o/Eaglsewood School, 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

SOb Broadwaw, New York. • »<; 


REV. S. B. MORLEY, Attleborough, Massachusetl 
changed the ‘ crown of glory > belonging lo o 
men, to the original hue of youth,” Ac. 5 

RF.V. M. THACMF.R, 60 years of age, Pitcher, Chens 
fs“.o?Mn g y like adye'” i.e. My ^ “ “ ow reMot#d ! 
REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “J 
own h a , r aiK | that of another of my family, has greal 


REV. JAMES McKEE, New York city, reoomi 


REV. W. PQRTEUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: “It 1 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, 'Washington, New Hat 
shire: “it i s really efficacious in restoring the ha 


REV. G. M. SPRATT, Lewisburtrh, Pennsvlv 
“ We can and do cheerfully recommend it,” &c 
REV. J. P.TUSTIN, Charleston, South Carolina- 

white hair has become obviated,” &c. 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, Now Hai 
.hire- ti w. 'h.'nk very highly of your preparatic 


&c. 


REV. C. M. CUNCK, Lewi.hurgh, Pennsylvania: 
h.. Stopped my hair falling, and caused -a r 


growth,” a_ 

REV. A. FRINK, Chatauque county, New York: “ 
REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, New York: “ It ii 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magas 
New York, recommends'it. 

m ' sllt 8weU lhi * Usl ’ but ff not convin 
We export these preparntions to Europe even, 

■ are superseding all others there as well as in 
ted Sla'es. 

does not soil or slain. Sold by all the print 


United States, Cub 


DEPOT, 355 BROOME STREET, NEW YOI 

Where address all letters and inquiries. 

U7* Some dealers try to sell articles instead of thi 
winch they make more profit. Write to Depot for c 


l Allen, written 


Beware of counterfeits! 


LAW SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Instructors, in this School are— 

Hon. JOEL PARKER, LL. D., Royall Professor. 

Hon. THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL. D., Dane Professor. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, LL. D., University Pro- 


T HE course of instruction embraces *be various 
branches of the. Common Law; and of Equity; Ad¬ 
miralty; Commercial, International, and Consiitutional 
Law; and the Jurisprudence of the United States. The 
Law Library consists of about 14 000 volumes, and aa 
new works appear they are added, and every effort is 
made to render it complete. 

Instruction is given by oral lectures and expositions, 
(and by recitations and examinations, in connection with 
them,) of which there are ten every week. Two Moot 
Courts are also holden in each Week, at each of which a 
cause,previously given out, is argued by four sludenis, and 
an opinion delivered by the presiding Instructor. Rooms 
and other facilities are also provided for the Club Courts; 

tbly is held weekly, for practice in debate^ 


ig a knowledge of parliamentary law antf 
tudeuts may^enter the School in any stage of their 
middle or other 


professional studies or mercantile pursi 


they will pursue, according to#their view of their own 
The Academical year, which commences on Thursday, 


During the winter vacation, the Library is opened, 
vanned, and lighted, for, the: use of the members of the 


Arrangements are in progress, which it is hoped will 
materially diminish, the expenses of living in Cambridge. 

further information, may be made to either of the Pro¬ 
fessors at Cambridge. 

Cambridge^ Mass., August, 1857. 654 


A. BANNEY, PUBLISHER, 

OFFERS FOR SALE 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

BOOKS.AND MAPS, 

Of all kinds, at Publishers’ Prices. 

To be accompanied with 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GIFTS, 


Worth from. 25 cents lo $200 each; consisting of Gold 
and Silver Watches, Jewelry, Reticules, Ladies’ Purses, 
Portinonnaies, &c.} $150 worth of Gifts distributed with 


A.GIFT will be delivered with every Book sold for 
One Dollar or more. Although no Book or Article will 
u ~ sold for more than the usual retail price, many will be 
d for*less. Persons wishing any particular Bpqk qan 
ier at once, and it will be forwarded with a Gift. A 
mplete Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Gifts, will ba 
^w.it to any address, on application. Persons ordering 
Books, with Gifts, should forward the amount of postage, 
as it must invariably be paid in advance. The average 
postage for $1 and $1,25 Books is 18 cents; and for $1 .SO 
and $2 Books, 21 cents. Address 

A. RANNEY, 

No. 293 Broadway, New York. 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 


id States for 25 cents, six copies for SI. 

C. J. ELDRIDGE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H7* Any person wishing to buy. Bell, or exchange a 
Farm, will save time and money by enclosing a stamp, 
and addressing FARM AGENCY, Ciuetnaati, O, 603 
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The present Administration has already taken 
two steps which will discredit it with posterity, 
no matter what it may achieve hereafter worthy 
of distinction. The first is the abandonment of 
the great principle so wisely and so auspicious¬ 
ly initiated by the late Mr. Marcy, to preserve 
the freedom of the seas in time of war; and the 
other is the selection of what is called the Bor¬ 
der or Southern Route for the wagon mail route 
to the Pacific. 

We have already said all we have to say at 
present in regard to the deplorable recusancy 
of the State Department in the first instance. 
We propose to day to specify some of the facts 
in connection with the mail route, which go to 
show how little regard has been had to the pub¬ 
lic interests in the direction which has been 
given to the generous appropriation of the last 
Congress. 

The act to which we refer, among other 
things, empowered the Postmaster General to 
contract for the transport of a semi monthly, 
weekly, or Bern!• weekly mail, from any point on 
the Mississippi to San Francisco, in fourteen- 
horso wagons and spring coaches, suitable for 
the conveyance of passengers, in trips of 
not more than twenty-five days duration. For 
this the contractors were to receive not more 
than $300,000 for the semi-monthly, $460,000 
for the weekly, or $600,000 for the semi-weekly 
trips, with a pre-emptive right to 320 acres of 
any land not disposed of or reserved, every ten 
miles along the route. 

The principal bidders were a man by the 
name of Burch, of California, acting, it is said, 
in the interest of Senator Gwin, and Messrs. 
Butterfield & Co., of this city, who represented 
the leading express companies of the country. 
Gwin’s friends proposed to take the contract by 
way of El Paso, on the 32d parallel of latitude. 
The express companies proposed for the mid¬ 
dle route, on the 35th parallel, by way of St. 
Louis and Albuquerque. The latter proposals 
were the most favorable, and the route to which 
they apply iB in all probability the only practi¬ 
cable route. Evidence of this was before the 
Postmaster General in the official survey, con¬ 
firmed by the concurring opinions of the best 
engineers and most experienced travellers. He 
decided, however, to adopt the lower or El Paso 
route, extending it, howerer, to St. Louis, and 
giving the contract to the express companies, 
so as to disarm, if possible, some portion of the 
opposition which such an indefensible proceed¬ 
ing is sure to awaken. 

We will now point out some of the differences 
between these routes, that our readers may un¬ 
derstand the nature and extent of the sacrifices 
which the country has had to sustain in conse¬ 
quence of having a Postmaster General from 
Tennessee, and five members of the Cabinet re¬ 
siding on or near one-horse railroads running 
to Memphis. 

The distance from St. Louis to San .... 
Francisco, by way of tho middle route, MUes - 

is.2,194 

The distance by the Border route - 2,586 
Difference in favor of the Middle route 391 
or four days travel. 

The distance from New York to Mem¬ 
phis, by way of the Southern route, is 1,423 
The distance from New York to St. 

Louis, direct route, is 1,093 

The distance from New York, by way 

of Memphis Border route, is - - 3,707 

Distance from New York to San Fran¬ 
cisco, by way of St. Louis and the 
35th parallel—the Middle route—is - 3,287 


The border route passes along the Mexican 
frontier, through an unsettled country, and 
crosses seven deserts or sandy plains—the 
Elano Estacado, 125 miles; from the Rio 
Grande to R>o Membres, 71 miles; from Rio 
Membres to Valley deSauz, 12 miles; from the 
Valley de Sauz to the San Pedro, 89 miles; 
from the San Pedro to Tuezon, 53 miles; from 
Tuezon to the Gila, 79 miles. This whole route 
is subject to intolerable droughts and heat; it 
has never been used as an emigrant route, it. is 
not settled, nor is it ever visited, except by the 
prairie wolf, the Camanche Indian, and oc¬ 
casionally by Government surveyors. 

Nor has this barren, sandy, waterless, tim- 
berless, grassless route the BiDgle supposed ad¬ 
vantage of being level and of easy grade. So 
far from it, the reports of tho engineers who 
were sent out to explore it show that so rough 
a route canuot be found in all New England. 
The late Secretary Davis calls the region be¬ 
tween the Rib Grande and tho Pimas villages, 
on the Gila, just above which point the latter 
leaves the mountain region, “ a great plain, 
interrupted irregularly and confusedly by bare, 
rugged, abrupt, isolated mountains or short 
ranges.” Captain Humphreys, of the topo¬ 
graphical engineers, in b report appended to 
the report of the Secretary of War, explains to 
us what Mr. Davis understands by “a great 
plain.” 

“The instrumental profile, however, shows 
that-what to the eye appears to be a plain, is 
really an undulating surface, constantly rising 
and falling, rarely horizontal;” “that the plain 
is converted into a series of basins, the steepest 
parts of which are found in passing round the 
Lost mountains, or through the paeseB in 
them.” He states the mean elevation of the 
lowest points of the rims of the basins (eight 
in number) at 4,700 feet; the highest point at 
6,180 feet. The lowest point he does not state, 
but says one rim rises 1,200 feet above the 
bottom of its basin. To show the distances 
and grades over the natural slopes, Captain 
Humphreys submits tables, accompanied by 
remaika. He says the two most difficult places 
upon this part ol the route are from 25 to 30 
miles apart. “In the Chiricahui Pans, the 
steepest natural slope is 194 feet to the mile 
for a distance of 2J miles.” “ In the pass 
through the ridge east of the Valle de Sauz, 
the steepest natural slope is 240 feet to the 
mile for a distance of three-quarters of a mile.” 
“ This natural slope of 240 feet to the mile for 
. the distance of three quarters of a mile may be 
reduced to one of 200 feet to the mile by a 
short cutting of 30 feet depth.” “ The natural 
slope in the steepest part of the Chiricahui 
Pass being nearly 200 feet to the mile, this cut 
would reduce these two passages to the same 
condition.” (See p. 82.) In his tables, (p. 
83,) Captain Humphreys gives the following 
among other distances and surface grades : 

6.5 miles, with a grade of 61 feet per mile. 

16.5 do. do. 62 do. 


3.0 do. do. 123 do. 

This is tho sort of country, for 355 miles in 
extent, which Mr. Davis calls the “ great 
plain,” spread out by nature so invitingly for 
Western emigration. 

The part of the route between St. Louis and 
Little Rock alternates between hills and broad 
swamps. No stage has ever passed over it, nor 
has any mail route ever been attempted on it, 
nor is it possible to drive a four horse vehicle 
between these points in less time than it will 
take to travel from St. Louis half way to San 
Francisco. 

So much for the Southern “ border route.” 

The direct route from St. Louis, on the other 
hand, is, in the first place, shorter, as we have 
already shown, by at least four days' travel. 

It passes through the Cherokee settlements, 
a succession of villages where supplies can al¬ 
ways be obtained. 

It is the favorite emigrant route—the best 
possible evidence that it is the easiest and. 
safest to traverse. 

It is for the most of the way well watered 
and productive, there being but one dry plain, 
and that only forty miles in length, the whole 
distance. The climate is as mild as that of 
Washington, while snow has never been known 
to fall there more than eight inches deep. 

St. Louis, the starting point, is the terminus 
of the great network of railways which distrib¬ 
ute t he domestic commerce of the Northern and 
Middle States. These railroads and their con¬ 
nections, it is ascertained, transact at leaBt 
three fourths of the whole railroad business of 
the country. Of the 26,000 miles of railroad 
operated in the United States, not more—we 
incline to think considerably less—than 6,000 
lie sou h of Virginia. 

The route passes up the valley of the Cana¬ 
dian, and thus opens to settlement the richest 


unsettled portion of the United States. This 
regioa lies between Kansas and Texas, and 
west of Arkansas, and is about 400 miles long 
and 225 miles broad; it would make two 
States, each with more arable land than Geor¬ 
gia. The country lying to the west of it, situ¬ 
ated on the head waters of the Canadian and 
of the Pecos, (part being in Texas end part in 
New Mexico,) about 200 miles square, would 
make a State of about the size of Pennsylvania, 
and of about the climate and value of North 
Carolina. The first two States would be as 
productive, of milder climate, and more healthy, 
than the State of Illinois. In this, all authori¬ 
ties, we believe, concur. 

Regardless of the manifold advantages of this 
route, and in the face of the apparently insur¬ 
mountable objection to the border route, the 
President has assented to the selection of the 
latter; he has determined to run the road 
through a country which can never be settled, 
and which can never repay its cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment by advances in the value cf adjacent 
lands; and he has determined to compel the 
trade and travel of California to start from a 
point several hundred miles south of the line 
which would beat accommodate three-fourths 
of tho people of the United States, and even 
the remaining fourth better than by either 
route the Northern three fourths are accommo¬ 
dated ; for it is a fact that tho people of Charles¬ 
ton and Savannah, through Nashville; of Pen¬ 
sacola and Mobile, through Cairo; and of New 
Orleans, through Memphis, and thence directly 
north along the Iron Mountain railroad, can 
each and ail reach St. Louis by travelling few¬ 
er miles, and over better grades, than can the 
people of Boston, or New York, or Philadel¬ 
phia, or Baltimore, or even of Norfolk. 

The object of Congress in projecting this 
carriage road was to prepare the country be¬ 
tween the Mississippi and California for a rail¬ 
road, to learn the resources and situation of 
the intervening territory, to attract emigrants 
along the route, who should ultimately assist in 
building, operating, and, as travellers, in pay¬ 
ing the expenses of such a work. AH those 
ends are completely frustrated by the sectional 
course pursued by the President and his ad- 

For merely personal and selfish ends, we are 
bound to suppose, as he hag wholly disregarded 
the public interests, Mr. Buchanan has select¬ 
ed a route upon which nobody lives, and has 
rejected a route which the people of Memphis 
| and the South generally, in common with the 
rest of the country, have been in the habit of 
travelling for twenty-five years; a route which 
is almost continuously settled, and upon which 
United States mails have long been regularly 
carried without serious interruption. 

The President has not carried out the intent 
of Congress, and we shall be greatly surprised 
if ho does not hear from that body upon the 
subject before the close of another session. 


The principles promulgated by the Philadel¬ 
phia platform, and adopted by the Republican 
party, are nothing more than those contained 
in the Declaration of Independence; a recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of man, and a determined op¬ 
position to Slavery extension. Upon this plat¬ 
form the Republican party took its stand, and 
there they remain. Forced into existence by 
the action of the other parties, the Republican 
party haB its mission to fulfil; and until that 
mission is accomplished, it will exist and con¬ 
tinue to increase—will stand, the Champion of 
Freedom, the advocate and preserver of those 
liberties our fathers purchased with their blood. 
Democrats tell us that they truly represent the 
sentiment sf the people, that they are the pro¬ 
tectors of our liberty and independence, but. we 
behold all the strength of their party need to 
extend Slavery over our own free territory. 
Amerioans tell us that “ Americans shall rule 
America,” and protect the liberty of the peo¬ 
ple; but nowhere have they taken a stand 
against Slavery extension, in no quarter have 
they raised their voice as a party to stop the 
aggressions of the slave power upon the cher¬ 
ished liberties of our country. 

Solitary and alone stands the Republican 
party, battling against Slavery and Error, for 
Liberty and Independence, for Free Soil and 
Free Speech. 

And to the Republican party tie liberty of 
this nation is now committed. Into its hands the 
sacred trust has fallen, and to it the world looks 
to direct the future of this nation. Springing 
into existence fall grown at the bugle call of 
Liberty, the-party is increasing, and must in¬ 
crease in strength by the addition of all true 
lovers of a free people. Democrats and Amer¬ 
icans that truly love Liberty, that desire to 
cherish and perpetuate that Liberty and Free¬ 
dom they now enjoy, must necessarily be 
brought to take a stand with the Republican 
party, and use their strength, their talent, and 
power, to advance the true interest of the na- 

“ My party robes hang loosely about me, 
when the interests of my country are at stake,” 
said a gallant Senator from our own State in 
the Senate chamber of the nation; and tho 
same sentiment will be echoed by thousands 
of Democrats and Americans throughout our 
land, whenever the great question of Liberty or 
Slavery shall again come before the American 
people for their decision. 

Party names are nothing, principle guides 
the action of the true man, and Slavery exten¬ 
sion, under the name of Democracy, is like a 
sugar-coated pill to an honest man. It may be 
taken once; but when its coating melts, its true 
nature is discovered, nausea ensues, and no in¬ 
ducement will tempt the second trial. 

Thus it will be with all true friends of Liber¬ 
ty in this country. When the scales, fall from 
their eyes, and they see the once great Demo¬ 
cratic party prostrate at the feet of Slavery and 
oppression; when they see the present leaders 
forsaking the principles of Liberty, so sacredly 
cherished by Jefferson, and selling their birth¬ 
right to the slave power for a mess of pottage; 
when they see they have been deceived by 
specious promises, and led to believe a lie, 
then the people of the Democratic party will 
awake to their right and the rights of mankind. 

The principles of Liberty and Right, promul¬ 
gated by the Declaration of Independence, 
loved and cherished by Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, and the fathers of our country, will re¬ 
ceive their hearty support, and then the Repub¬ 
lican party, known of all men, will guide and 
direct the path of the nation in that course of 
Liberty and Independence, contemplated by the 
founders of our Government. All true lovers 
of Liberty are, and must be, Republicans ; and 
with the principles of the party fully understood, 
and clearly defined, no one can object to them. 
The wilful misstatements and perversions of 
our principles, made by interested politicians 
for their own selfish purposes, cannot always 
deceive ; and when truth triumphs over error 
and deceit, as it surely must, the principles we 
cherish will be recognised and adopted by all. 

“ I will never be a Republican,” says a violent 
politician. Stay, my friend, not so fast; why 
will you not be a Republican ? 41 Because I 
do not like their principles,” is the reply. Not 
like their principles ? Answer me a few ques- ‘ 
tions. Are you an American, and do you 
cherish the principles of American Liberty ? 

“ Yes, I do, as much as any man.” Do you 
believe all men are born equal, and endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? “ I 
do, fully.” Would you have this country a na¬ 
tion of freemen, or a nation of slaves ? “ A 
nation of freemen, most certainly.” Do you 
wish to protect free labor, and make it remune¬ 
rative and respectable? “I do." Do you be¬ 
lieve Slavery to be a curse, or a blessing ? “ A 
curse.” Do you wish to extend it over all the 
country, and plant the plague-spot in every 
State, or to confine the evil where it is? “I 
would not wish to extend it, but I do -not see 
that we have any power over it.” Has not 
Congress power to “ make rules and regula¬ 
tions for the government of the Territories?” ’ 
“ It has, but it would not be doing right by the 
South to exclude slaves from the Territories.” 
Do you believe it right to exclude a leper from 
society ? “ I do.” Is he not entitled to equal 
rights and privileges, as a man, with you ? 
“ He is, but self-preservation requires that he 
should be excluded.” 

And does not self-preservation require that 
the great social and moral evil of Slavery be 
excluded from our territory that is now free ? 
Has it not a leprous taint, that contaminates 
and defiles whatsoever it comes in contact with? 
Does it, not scorch and blast the very soil upon 
which it treads, and sear the earth, ns with a 
hot iron ? Can you. not trace its march through 
all the sunny South, by cheerless homes and 
barren lands, that once bloomed fresh and fair 
as the garden of Eden ? And when you see 
this leprous evil, festering with corruption, 
forcing its way into the garden of the world, to 


rob your children of the pure, free homes they 
are entitled to receive as their legacy from you, 
will you sit quietly by, and say yon have no 
power to stay its progress ? Now, when the 
heat of political excitement is over, when the 
! mind is calm, and reason on her throne, think 
' of it, review the platform of the Bepublican 
party calmly and fairly, and by whatever party 
name you are now known, you will be con¬ 
strained to say, “ If these are your principles, 
I, too, am a R;-publican.” 

From the Spring-field Republican. 

THE EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY IN MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

Emory Washbnrn read a paper upon this in¬ 
teresting subject before the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society, at a recent meeting. • The arti¬ 
cle is too extensive for our columns, but we at¬ 
tempt to reproduce it in substance. 

Slavery was not abolished in this State by 
special law, but by the decision of the courts 
that it was inconsistent with the bill of rights 
and with the higher law of eternal justice. The 
judges of thoee days had not learned to scoff 
at the Divine law, but unanimously held, with 
Blackstone, that any laws against the laws of 
natural justice are void, and that laws uphold¬ 
ing Slavery are against the laws of nature. 

Judge Lowell, a member of the committee 
for drafting the Constitution, introduced the 
first article of the Declaration of Rights, for the 
purnose of rendering Slavery unconstitutional 
in Massachusetts. This article, following close¬ 
ly the Declaration of Independence, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ All men are born free and equal, and have 
certain natural, essential, and unalienable 
rights; among which may be reckoned the right 
of enjoying and defending their lives and lib¬ 
erties ; that of acquiring, possessing, and pro¬ 
tecting property ; in fine, that of seeking and 
obtaining their safety and happiness.” 

That human Slavery could not by any means 
exist under this broad declaration, -was seen 
then as clearly as now, and the decisions of the 
courts were given in accordance with it. But 
Slavery was not abolished by the first decision 
to that effect. The decisions affected only the 
particular cases brought to the attention of the 
courts, and Slavery gradually expired under 
the influence of law and public opinion against 

The first case noticed by Mr. Washburn is 
that of James vs. Lechmere, in which the plain 
tiff, a negro, sued his master for assault and 
battery, and for imprisoning and holding him 
in servitude. The Suffolk Court of Common 
Pleas decided in favor of the master ; but the 
slave appealed, and the Superior Court decided 
in his favor, giving him his liberty, and dam¬ 
ages besides. This was in 1769, nearly two 
years before the famous decision of Lord Mans¬ 
field, that made Slavery impossible in England, 
and the decisions seem to have been based 
upon the same general principle in both cases. 
Another case was that of Qnork Walker vs. 
Nathaniel Jennison, commenced in the Worces¬ 
ter Court of Common Pleas in 1781, with sev¬ 
eral ether suits involving the same questions 
and the same parties. Caleb Strong and Levi 
Lincoln—honored and venerable names—were 
counsel for the negro ; Gov. Gill was the chief 
justice. The decision was, that the negro was 
entitled to his freedom. This case was carried 
up to ihe Superior Court, where the decision 
was reaffirmed. Both of the counsel for the 
slave, though neither of those for the master, 
and one of the judges of the inferior court, and 
all the judges of the Superior Court who sat in 
the case, as well as the chief justice, had them¬ 
selves been members of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution, and must have under¬ 
stood the intention of its framers upon a subject 
that had so often and bo recently been agita¬ 
ting the public mind. And their decision as¬ 
sumes a more than ordinarily authoritative 
character, inasmuch as it utters not only a 
judgment founded upon the language of that 
instrument, but speaks the sentiment which 
dictated that language itself. 

Mr. Washburn has in his possession the brief 
used by Mr. Lincoln in arguing the case, and 
furnishes the following valuable synopsis of the 
argument: 

The counsel for the master rested his rights, 
among other things, upon the following points: 
In the first place, that the negro was a servant 
by his own consent, and therefore the defend¬ 
ant was liable for enticing him away. 

But to this it was answered, that if such 
were the case, there must be some evidence of 
that consent, either express or implied, and the 
terms of it must be understood. Besides, some 
term of time must be agreed upon ; for if he 
consented to be the plaintiff's servant, and no 
time were agreed upon, it would be only during 
bis own will, which he may put an end to when¬ 
ever he pleases. Bnt that, in fact, there was 
no evidence of consent in the case. 

In the next place, the plaintiff insisted he 
was his servant by virtue of a bill of sale by 
which he became the property of Caldwell, from 
whom he passed to the plaintiff as husband of 
his owner; and such a bill of sale was produced 
on the trial. And the general right of holding 
property in slaves was sustained upon several 
grounds. 1st. It is declared in Exodus, of a 
man’s servant, that “ he is his money.” 

But, said the defendant’s counsel, it is indeed 
said in Exodus that, a man’s servant is his 
money, and from this the counsel on the other 
side argues in favor of Slavery. But are you 
to try cases by the old Jewish law ? This was 
an indulgence to that nation, and they would 
only make slaves of the heathen around them. 
But even by their severe laws, which required 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, men 
were not allowed to make a slave of a brother. 
They might not make a slave of him, though 
they might hire him. In the present case, 
Quork wa3 their brother; they all had a com¬ 
mon origin, were descended from a common 
parent, were clothed with the same kind of 
flesh, breathed the same breath of life, and had 
a common Saviour. 

It was contended that the custom and usage 
of the country considered Slavery as right. 
Bnt it was replied, the objection to this is, that 
customs and usages which are against reason 
and right are void. So far as this question 
depends upon the laws of the State, any laws 
against the laws of nature are void. And that 
laws upholding Slavery are against the laws of 
nature, he cited 1. Blackstone, 91, 131, 423. 
But is he a slave by the laws of the country ? 
If there are laws of the State which derogate 
from the rights recognised by the common law, 
they are to be strictly construed. And such a 
law is contrary to the Constintution as well as 
to the laws of nature. “ The air of America is 
too pure for a slave to breathe in.” The counsel 
on the other side insist that Slavery is a re¬ 
spectable affair in this country. Bnt the ques¬ 
tion to be decided was not whether it was re¬ 
spectable or not. Has the defendant enticed 
away the plaintiff’s servant, as is claimed in 
his writ ? When a fellow-subject is restrained 
of his liberty, it is an attack upon every other 
subject, and every one has a right to aid him 
in regaining fris liberty. 

What, in this respect, are to bo the conse¬ 
quences of your verdict? Will it not be tidings 
of great joy to this community ? It is virtual¬ 
ly opening the prison doors, and letting the 
oppressed go free 1 Could they expect to triumph 
in their struggle with Great Britain, and be¬ 
come free themselves, until they let those go free 
who were under them ? Were they not acting 
like Pharaoh and the Egyptians, if thoy refused 
to set them free ? 

But the plaintiff insists that it is not true, as 
stated in the Constitution, that all meii are 
born free, for children are born and placed 
under the power and control of their parents. 
This may be. But they are not born as slaves— 
they are under the power of their parents, to be 
nursed and nurtured and educated for their 
good. And the black child is born as much a 
free child, in this sense, as if it were white. 

Then, again, it is contended the Constitution 
only determines that those that have been born 
since its adoption _ are equal and free. And 
they admit that, since that time, everybody is 
born free. And they say, that by a different 
construction people will lose their property. 
This is begging the question. Is be property ? 
If so, why not treat him as you do an article 
of stock—an ox, or a horse ? It is again Baid, 
that it is for the jury to inquire whether the 
custom of Slavery is a good or- a bad custom. 
But if tried that‘test, is it not a bad custom? 

What are its consequences? How does Sla¬ 
very originate ? Kidnapping'and man-stealing 
in the negro’s country, while its consequences 
here are, that the infant may be wrested from 
- its mother’s breast, and sold, or given away, 
like a pig, or a puppy, never more to be seen 
... by the mother. Is not this contrary to nature? 
' Does not Heaven say so in the strongest man- 
i ner? Is not one’s own child as dear to the 
, black subject as to the white one ? Can a 
> mother forget her sucking child ? Do not even 


the beasts and the birds nurture and bring up 
their offspring, while acting from their in¬ 
stincts ? But, under such a law as this, the 
master has the right to separate the husband 
and wife. Is this consistent with the law of 
nature ? Is it consistent with the law of nature 
to separate what God has joined together, and 
declared that no man should pnt asunder ? 

The opposite couneel, however, urge that 
by the laws of England a person may, for a 
crime, be sent into other parts of the world, 
away from parents, sisters, and brothers, never 
more to return. In the present ease, a subject 
of this free Commonwealth may be taken, with¬ 
out crime, from his friends, his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, and shipped 
off, with spavined horBes, as an article of mer¬ 
chandise, to the West Indies. They say that, 
in the early history of the country, slaves were 
needed to cultivate the earth. But instead of 
that, now, the employing of them does an act¬ 
ual injury to the poorer classes of people, by 
being in the way of their finding employment. 
Is he a slave by the custom of the country ? A 
custom must be general, to be binding as such. 
This is not 3 general custom. It has ever been 
against the principles of some to make slaves, 
and some have freed them. It must, moreover, 
be undisputed, in order to be binding. But 
this has always been disputed—in the General 
Court, in the courts of justice, and elsewhere. 

It must, besides, not be against reason. In 
making out that negroes are the property of 
their masters, the counsel for the plaintiff 
speak of lineage, and contend that the children 
of slaves must be slaves in tho setae way that., 
because our first parents fell, we all fell with 
them. But are not all mankind born in the 
same way ? Are not their bodies clothed with 
the same kind of flesh ? Was not the same 
breath of life breathed into all ? We are under 
the same gospel dispensation, have our common 
Saviour, inhabit the same globe, die in the 
Bame manner, and, though the white man may 
have his body wrapped in fine linen, and hia 
attire may be a little more decorated, there all 
distinction of man’s making ends. We all 
sleep on the same level in the dust. We shall 
all be raised by the sound of one common 
trump, calling unto all that are in their graves, 
without distinction, to arise—shall be arraign¬ 
ed at one common bar, shall have one common 
judge, and be tried by one common jury, and 
condemned or acquitted by one common law— 
by the Gospel—the perfect law of liberty. This 
cause will then be tried again, and yonr verdict 
will there be tried. Therefore, gentlemen of 
the j nry, let me conj ore you to give such a ver¬ 
dict now as shall stand this test, and be ap¬ 
proved by your own minds in the last moments 
of yonr existence, and by your Judge at the last 
day. It will then be tried by the laws of 
reason and revelation. Is it not a law of na¬ 
ture that all men are eqnal and free ? Is not 
the law of nature the law of God ? Is not the 
law of God, then, against Slavery ? If there is 
no law of man establishing it, there is no diffi¬ 
culty. If there is, then the great difficulty is to 
determine which law you ought to obey; and 
if you shall have the same ideas as I have of 
present and future things, you will obey the 
former. The worst that can happen to you for 
disobeying the former is the destruction of the 
body—for the last, that of your souls. 


How far the impossibility of foreseeing and 
ascertaining precisely the time of one's death 
is an advantage, or the reverse, has been a sub¬ 
ject of frequent controversy among moralists; 
but the favorite conclusion is, we believe, that 
Providence has kept us from the date of the 
most certain of all future events for beneficent 
purposes. 

The principal ground upon which this view 
is sustained, is, that it preserves man’s free 
agency to the latest moment of his life; for till 
then, he has just about as strong expectations 
of living for an indefinite period of time as he 
ever had, and retains, therefore, to the last, the 
freedom of his will. 

We have been led into this train of medita¬ 
tion in our search for a clue to the effect which 
Senator Toombs’s speech in Georgia, the other 
day, is likely to have upon the future deport¬ 
ment of Governor Walker. 

Toombs, enacting the part of an avenging 
Nemesis, rather than of a benignant Providence, 
fixes the period within which Walker’s official 
existence is to terminate at a day quite close at 
hand, and he makes the communication in such 
a way as to leave the Governor but little room 
to hope for an “ extension.” 

“He thought,” says the report, which we 
quoted at length on Thursday, “ that if Walker 
should remain in office until the appointment 
came up to be ratified, he would then be de¬ 
prived of the power of effectual opposition ”— 
that is to say, if the Governor did not resign, 
or, in other words, take his own life, politically 
speakiDg, the Senate would take it for him as 
soon as his nomination came before them, 
which, of course, would be immediately after 
the assembling of Congress. 

Senator Toombs would not be likely to an¬ 
nounce such a purpose, had he not ascertained 
that there was strength enough, with the aid 
of the Opposition, to execute it. His speech, 
too, appearing simultaneously with Senator 
Mason’s letter, which revealed a similar pur¬ 
pose on his part', and the incessant cannona¬ 
ding of the Charleston Mercury, betrays a con¬ 
cert of action among the Dullifiers, which must 
result in the rejection of Walker, if he allows 
his name to come before the Senate, unless he 
is able and willing to do something to regain 
the confidence Of the alienated fire-eaters. 

In view of these facts, and the certainty that 
his official days are numbered in case be ad¬ 
heres to the course he marked out for himself, 
it becomes an interesting subject of speculation 
to divine, if possible, the effect of such a reve¬ 
lation upon the mind and conduct of the Gov¬ 
ernor of Kansas. Will he repent, or make friends 
of the Mammon of unrighteousness? Will the 
intelligence destroy or modify his freedom of 
will, and, if so, how? These are all questions 
upon which it has ^occurred to us the experi¬ 
ence of a sane man, who knew precisely the 
day and hour when he would be required to 
shake off his mortal coil, might throw consid¬ 
erable light. In the absence of any such illus¬ 
tration, we must confine ourselves to a study of 
the tangled web of probabilities. 

It is too late, wo fancy, for the Governor to 
recover the confidence of the fire-eaters. He 
could never say or do anything which would 
make the men who have maligned him so bit¬ 
terly, take him again to their arms, for it is not 
in the nature of man to forgive an injury he 
does another person. The alternatives left him, 
then, are to resign, or to do something which 
will reconcile the Republican Senators to his 
support,. With their aid, he could undoubtedly 
be confirmed; and without it, he as undoubt¬ 
edly cannot be. If he resigns in the face of 
the threats of the Georgia and Virginia Sena¬ 
tors, it will be regarded as a cowardly deser¬ 
tion of duty, and injure him in public estima¬ 
tion a great deal more than a rejection by the 
Senate. If he is rejected, on the other hand, 
he will be left, as things at present stand, with¬ 
out any party to rally to his support and avenge 
him, for, by his Ephraimitish policy, he has 
alienated his old friends, without conciliating 
any new ones. If he goes out of office, there¬ 
fore, as things now stand, he goes out politi¬ 
cally bankrupt—be will have made a failure, 
and can show no assets. He must therefore 


We hope, at all events, that if the Governor 
finds he cannot attain the personal ends at 
which he aimed, he will not forget that there is 
a historical.position worth striking for, and yet 
within his reach. That will be worth more to 
his children than to have sprung from the loins 
of such a President as he would make. 


THE “PACIFICATOR” OF KANSAS AND THE 
CONQUEROR OF UTAH. 

In personal appearance, General Harney is 
impressive. He -is considerably over six feet 
tall, and is large-boned and muscular. His 
hair was red, but-is now thickly mixed with 
white. He wears it short, and begins to be 
bald on the crown of his head. His mous¬ 
taches and beard are nearly white, and are also 
thick, and clipped short. His eyes are blue ; 
and dull, for he uses spectacles. In younger 
years, he must have been a model of physical 
vigor and strength; but he now looks older 
than he really is, for his age, I believe, does not 
exceed fifty-five. While in St. Louis, I heard 
an anecdote, illustrative of his character, which 
i I have never seen in print. Being in New 


York many years ago, he passed a store in one wife and generous sovereign has heaped upon j 
of the principal streets, in which an auctioneer him. It does not cost him a cent for the ex- 
was soliciting bids for an engraving of General penses of living, for the Queen provides all of 
Jackson. Both the seller and the crowd were that. Victoria and Albert receive, between 
no political friends of the subject of the picture, them, some $2,500,000 a year, and probably 
and were ridiculing it-in every possible manner, save a third of the amount. Fortunate peo- 
“ How much am I offered for the Hero of New pie! They evidently were born, not with silver, 
Orleans ?” cried the man at the stand. “ Only but with golden spoons in their mouths, 
half a cent ? Why, he’s worth a cent, surely, -—- 


after robbing the bank. Make it a cent, won’t 
you, gentlemen ? Now, then, how much am I 
offered?” “One hundred dollars I” said a 
voice, very emphatically, as Colonel Harney en¬ 
tered the door ; “ one hundred dollars, sir,” he 
repeated, making his way through the crowd, 
half a head taller than any other man in the g e “” 1 a 
room. The auctioneer, naturally astonished, 
inquired if the man was in earnest, and started 2* ni 
again on his witticisms. “ Sir, I am in earnest, * 18 
and I claim my bid,” interrupted the Colonel; Lafa% 
11 and if no one bids more, I claim the picture.” Jamu 
No one bidding more, he handed the auctioneer w. m 
the money and his address. “ And now, sir,” Davi< 
he remarked, seizing him by the collar and drag- m. W 
ging him to the floor, “ I claim the privilege of J- A. 
applying the bastinado to your body for your navic 
damnable impertinence.” And having caned s. R. 
him to his satisfaction, no one in the crowd _ 
venturing to interfere, lie strode out of the store, Alfi-ei 
and continued his walk down the street. Ana¬ 
lyze the quality of character necessary for a j 
man to be the actor in such a' scene, and I 
think you will discover the traits which military |’®P h 
men consider to fit General Harney eminently Lymc 
as the leader cf this Utah expedition. Geo. 
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The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. ecssai 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE, men*: 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-1856. rtEgte 


TTAVING received, since the close of the Campaign, ‘ 

XX numerous requests for complete sets ol the Speeches T.esspns will be given on the Piano and Mefndeon. 


membered that many of these Speeches t 
were prepared with great care, and coma 
ble statistical and other matter that canno 
tained elsewhere, and, although compile 


HAS THE SOUTH NO INTEREST IN KANSAS 1 

How any Southern man can think that too 
much prominence can be given to the Kansas 
question, is a mystery wo are unable to ex¬ 
plain. Whence proceeds this sudden banefnl 
apathy on the suhject? Six months ago, it 
was the most absorbing topic of discussion. 
The vital importance to the South of securing 
the admission of Kansas into the Confederacy 
as a slave State was almost universally admit¬ 
ted. Upon the theatre of action, immense ef¬ 
forts were made to effect the consummation of 
our hopes. Rarely in the history of the Gov¬ 
ernment has there been such a fierce and dan¬ 
gerous conflict between the two great opposing 
elements in the Union. With an earnestness, 
an energy^and a determination, never before 
exhibited, did our friends labor to gain a con¬ 
trolling influence in the Territory, and to se¬ 
cure to the South an equal representation in 
the Federal Senate. Throughout the South, 
the struggle was regarded with the utmost so¬ 
licitude, and the flattering prospects of success 
received with every indication of joy and satis¬ 
faction. But, from some undefinable canae, 
things seem to have taken an opposite turn. 
It is now asserted that the Pro Slavery party in 
Kansas have surrendered the question. They 
are satisfied that Kansas can never be a slave 
State. They have all at once discovered that 
nature has put a barrier to the extension ofthe 
institution in that direction. Nor is it longer 
considered of the least practical importance to 
the South to have Kansas introduced as a slave- 
holding State. Southern journals are found 
urging these views with as much emphasis and 
assurance as if they had always so maintained. 
Our people have, apparently, become indiffer¬ 
ent to the fate of Kansas, and are disposed to 
resent all allusions to the subject as trite and 
commonplace. 

Perhaps many of our readers are beginning 
to complain of the tenacity with which we cling 
to what they are inclined to regard as an effete 
subject of discussion. But we cannot divest 
our minds so easily of its early and deep im¬ 
pression. The sense of the vast importance to 
the Southern people of the future political and 
social condition of Kansas weighs upon ua with 
as much force as ever. Whatever may be the 
cause—whether the defection of our own friends 
or the treachery of the authorities into whose 
hands its destinies have been committed—the 
loss will be an irreparable blow to the South. 
It will forever settle the question of the further 
expansion of our system in the present limits 
of the Union. It will completely arrest our 
march in the only direction in which it is pos¬ 
sible for us to advance. We have from the 
commencement regarded this controversy as 
the turning point of our career of advance¬ 
ment. It is idle to attempt to disguise the 
truth. With the loss of Kansas, the South must 
relinquish all hopes of extending its institutions 
and of regaining its lost equality in the Union. 
From this conclnsion it is impossible to escape; 
and with such an overpowering conviction upon 
his inind, what Southern man, we repeat, can 
remain an indifferent and careless spectator of 
the i8sne of affairs in Kansas ? The question 
is not of less magnitude now than six months 
ago, and we deeply regret to witness the evi¬ 
dences of declining interest in its solution. Of¬ 
fend whom it may, we are constrained to give 
utterance to our genuine feelings. The people 
of the South are deeply concerned in the des¬ 
tiny of Kansas, and the sooner they are made 
to contemplate their position the better. For 
ourselves, we shall never cease our exertions to 
arouse their flagging interest until the very last 
ray of hope is extinct. 
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Mr. Walter Savage Landor has been calling 
the attention of the British public to the fact— 
made known by William Howitt—that some of 
Shakspeare’s descendants are in needy circum¬ 
stances, with a view of procuring relief for 
them. But it is quite impossible that any 
descendant of Shakspeare should be in want, 
because there has been no such person in exist¬ 
ence for nearly one hundred years. Shakspeare 
died in 1616, leaving two daughters only, Su¬ 
sanna and Judith. Judith married Mr. Thomas. 
Quincy, a short time before her father’s death. 
Three sons were born to her ; but they all died 
before her, and she herself died in 1662, 

Susanna, the older daughter, married Dr. 
John Hall, and died in 1649. The sole issue 
of this marriage was a daughter, Elizabeth 
Hall, who was born before her grandfather’s 
death, and is mentioned in his will, though 
called his “ niece,” a word used at that time to 
denote relationship generally. She was twice 
married; first to Thomas. Nash, and to Sir 
John Barnard ; but she never had any children, 
and died in 1670. With her ended the direct 
line of Shakspeare. 

It is curious how few of tho great men of 
England, whether in literature, science, or gov¬ 
ernment, have left descendants. The line of 
Shakspeare is extinct, as we have seen; so is 
that of Milton, Bacon, Newton, Harvey, Pope, 
Gibbon, Johnson,. Swift, Lord Mansfield, Pitt, ■ 
Fox, Gray, Cowper, Collins, Thomson, Gold¬ 
smith, Gay, Congreve, Hume, Bishop Butler, 
Locke, Hobbes, Adam Smith, Bentham, Wol¬ 
laston, Davy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Flaxman, 
Gainsborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, either 
were never married, or never had children. 
Burke’s son died before him, and so did Smol¬ 
lett’s daughter. Addison’s daughter died up- 
married. We are not aware that there are any 
lineal representatives of Chaucer, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, or Barrow. We 
have mentioned only such names as occurred 
to us without a book ; a little research might 
doubtless much increase the list. 

Lead Mines of .Wisconsin. — The Grant 
County Herald estimates that five-sixths of the 
entire lead product of the Northwest lead region 
is raised from the mines of Wisconsin, and 
within Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette counties. 
This leaves a very small proportion as the pro¬ 
duct of Iowa and Illinois. Some of the facts 
relating to the mines, as stated by the Herald, 
are rather peculiar. Wisconsin mines average 
an annual product of over $1,000,000, which is 
mostly sold in St. Louis for gold. The smelters 
and miners are particularly partial to gold, and 
will not have anything to do with paper money 
if they can avoid it. The Herald says that 
banks which start there, and endeavor to ab¬ 
sorb the gold and supply a paper currency, gen¬ 
erally wind np in a short time. The workmen 
refuge to take paper money, and will not pay it 
out unless when going away from home or the c 
like.. Sovereigns rule there at $4.90. 

The annual allowance to Queen Victoria is . 
close on $2,000,000, in hard cash. She has 
other advantages, such as being exem pt from 
house rent and taxes, having her different 
palaces kept in repair, and so on. She has the : 
income of the Duchy of Lancaster, which is 
about $150,000 more, She has appropriated 
to herself, since his birth, the Prince of Wales’s 
$125,000, from the rental of his Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall estates. In a word, she is very well pro¬ 
vided for, it must be admitted. Her husband 
has a Parliamentary life-dower of $150,000 per 
annum, and about as much more accruing from 
lucrative appointments, which his affectionate 
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POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From. Mrs. H. B. Stow <*, in the Independent , February 23 . 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex¬ 
post of the economical view of this subject which 
Has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will Telate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 1 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One j 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage i 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress; Presidents’ Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 60 cents; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 

This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, aud of politicians of every ! 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- : 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by i 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 3 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- , 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; , 
postage free. > 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, I 
Esq.. Contents. —Our Parties and Politics ; the j 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence ] 
and Policy; Annexation ; “ America for Amer- i 
ieans; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great I 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled from Official Documents, 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents ; post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, i 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, ^we beg you to look 
.calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos¬ 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“ This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and itcertain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just'the kind of informa- 
' tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, Z>. C. 

ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER- 
SITY. 

fTIHIS Institution, founded upon the principle*bf equal 


Academic "Department. 

:mic Department has been cstabli 
n which all the branches usual! 


Collegiate Department. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. 

Hundreds and thousands of young men in oi 
ms of Learning, are anxious to become good 
neons speakers. But few expect to become 
ists or Mathematician* without daily effort 


MOTHERS ! MOTHERS! I MOTHERS!! I 

A N OLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN. — Don’t fail »o 
-fdL. procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup fee children 
teething. It has no equal on earth. Reduces inflamma¬ 
tion, will give immediate relief from all pain and spas¬ 
modic aciion, and is sure—yes, absolutely sure—to regu¬ 
late the stomach and bowels. It is an old and well-tried 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 

l2mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

I the lou'h, and Freedom for the ^rorrhflerthem 1 read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
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a more correct and satisfactory record.of the current lit- 
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